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Constitution 
of the 


Home Missions Council 


Adopted March 6th, 1908 


Article I 


This organization shall be called the Home Missions 
Council. 


Article II 


Its aim shall be to promote fellowship, conference, and co- 
operation among Christian organizations doing missionary 
work in the United States and its dependencies. 


Article III 


Any missionary organization of any religious denomina- 
tion, doing work of general scope in the territory above 
specified, may become a member of this Council by applica- 
tion to and approval of the Executive Committee. It may 
be represented in the Council by any or all of its officials or 
members of its official boards whose scope of responsibility 
is co-extensive with that of the organization they represent. 


Article IV 


The affairs of the Council shall be under the direction of an 
Executive Committee of fifteen, five of whom shall be chosen 
each year, for a period of three years. This Executive Com- 
mittee shall elect annually its chairman, secretary and 
treasurer, who shall also be chairman, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Council. 
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Article V 


On request of two members of the Council, the vote on any 
subject shall be taken by organizations, each organization 
having one vote. 


Article VI 


The Executive Committee may call a meeting of the 
Council at any time. It shall call the annual meeting of the 
Council in January of each year, to elect members of said 
Committee and to consider the general interests represented 
by the Council. 


Article VII 


The Executive Committee shall determine its own times of 
meeting, and shall make its own rules and by-laws. It shall 
have power to fill vacancies in its number, such appointees 
to hold office until the next annual meeting of the Council. 
Five members shall constitute a quorum. 


Article VIII 


This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a two-thirds vote. 


Officers and Committees 


Cuartes L. Tuomrson, D.D., Chairman, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Wrtuam T. Demarest, Secretary, 


25 Hast 22d Street, New York City. 


Harvey C. Oury, Treasurer, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Term expiring in 1915 


Charles L. Thompson, D. D. Hubert C. Herring, D.D. 
R. A. Hutchison, D.D. Rev. Grant K. Lewis 
H. L. Morehouse, D.D. 


Term expiring in 1916 


Charles M. Boswell, D.D. C. E. Schaeffer, D.D. 
R. D. Lord, D.D. J. C. Kunzmann, D.D. 
John M. Moore, D.D. 


Term expiring in 1917 


S. L. Morris, D.D. A. S. Lloyd, D.D. 
Charles H. Beck, D.D. C. Whitney, D.D. 
William T. Demarest 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


General Co-operation 


Ward Platt, D.D., Chairman, 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. F. McMurry, D.D. H. L. Morehouse, D.D. 
R. A. Hutchison, D.D. Rev. Grant K. Lewis 
A. W. Anthony, D.D. S. L. Morris, D.D. 


Immigrant Work 


H. C. Herring, D.D., Chairman 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


E. H. Rawlings, D.D. H. B. Grose, D.D. 
Rev. W. P. Shriver A. Stewart Hartman, D.D. 
C. E. Schaeffer, D.D. L. C. Barnes, D.D. 


Rev. Reuben L. Breed 


Literature 


J. E. McAfee, Chairman, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Rev. G. F. Sutherland Rev. H. F. Swartz 
Rey. John M. Moore Wm. T. Demarest 
City Work 


Rev. H. F. Swartz, Chairman, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


C. H. Richards, D.D. C. M. Boswell, D.D. 
Rev. W. P. Shriver, Howard W. Smith, D.D. 


Indian Missions 


Thomas C. Moffett, D.D., Chairman, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Fred. E. Tasker EK. M. Wistar 
Henry W. Jessup John W. Wood 
C. J. Ryder, D.D. C. L. White, D.D. 


C. M. Boswell, D.D. H. Paul Douglass, D.D. 


COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


Exceptional Groups 
John M. Moore, D.D., Chairman, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


C. L. Thompson, D.D. C. Whitney, D.D. 
Rey. R. L. Breed H. L. Morehouse, D.D. 


Spanish-speaking Peoples. 
H. Paul Douglass, D.D., Chairman 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


John Dixon, D.D. A. G. Kynett, D.D. 
W. A. Hale F. D. Bovard, D.D. 
Negro Work 


Charles L. White, D.D., Chairman 
23 East 26th Street, New York City 


W. R. Lambuth, D.D. John G. Wilson, D.D. 
J. G. Snedecor, D.D. 


Rural Fields 


Warren H. Wilson, D.D., Chairman, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


William Ewing, D.D. Rev. G. W. Muckley 
Rev. E. de 5. Brunner J. C. Kunzmann, D.D. 
Paul de Schweinitz, D.D. F. D. Bovard, D.D. 


O. W. Powers, D.D. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Neglected Fields Survey 
L. C. Barnes, D.D., Chairman 
23 East 26th Street, New York City 


John M. Moore, D.D. Ward Platt, D.D. 
J. E. McAfee H. C. Herring, D.D. 
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Home Mission Institute 
Ward Platt, D.D., Chairman 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rev. J. M. Moore H. C. Herring, D.D. 
J. E. McAfee John M. Moore, D.D. 
LC. Barness.D.D: 


Recruiting the Home Mission Force 


Rev. H. F. Swartz, Chairman, 
J. E. McAfee L. C. Barnes, D.D. 


Missionary Exhibit at Panama Exposition 


C. L. White, D.D., Chairman 
23 East 26th Street, New York City 
H. Paul Douglass, D.D. 


Umited Missionary Campaign 


(Home Missions Council representatives on Joint 
Committee of Twenty-eight) 


J. E. McAfee Rev. H. F. Swartz 
Rev. J. M. Moore Rev. G® F. Sutherland 
R. A. Hutchison, D.D. Wm. T. Demarest 

J. H. Poorman 


Naval Chaplams 
C. L. Thompson, D.D., Chairman 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A. Stewart Hartman, D.D.  F. D. Bovard, D.D. 
H. L. Morehouse, D.D. H.C. Herring, D.D. 


DIRECTORY 9 


DIRECTORY OF CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS 


BAPTIST 


American Baptist Home Mission Society 


D. K. Edwards, President, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Herbert L. Stilwell, D.D., Vice-President, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. H. Gay, Second Vice-President, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Howard Baldridge, Third Vice-President, Omaha, Neb. 

H. L. Morehouse, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 23 
East Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 

Frank T. Moulton, D.D., Treasurer, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Rev. M. L. Wood, Recording Secretary, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

Charles L. White, D.D., Associate Corresponding Secre- 
tary, New York. 

L. Call Barnes, D.D., Field Secretary, Yonkers, N. Y. 


American Baptist Publication Society 


J. Whitcomb Brougher, D.D., President, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 

Joseph W. Mauck, D.D., First Vice-President, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

W. J. Williamson, D.D., Second Vice-President, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


A. J. Rowland, D.D., Secretary, 1701-3 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard Wayne Smith, D.D., Assistant Secretary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rev. B. D. Stelle, Recording Secretary, Upland, Pa. 


General Conference of Free Baptists 


Rev. Guy C. Samson, Missionary and Bible Secretary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alfred Williams Anthony, D.D., Secretary and Treasurer, 
Lewiston, Me. 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Mission Board of the Christian Church 


J. G. Bishop, D.D., President, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. H. Denison, D.D., Recording Secretary, 712 (eoke 
Avenue, Norfolk, nee 

O. W. Powers, D.D., Home Mission Secretary, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

J. G. Bishop, D.D., Treasurer, Dayton, Ohio. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


American Missionary Association 


Henry C. King, President. 

James W. Cooper, D.D., Vice-President. 

Dan F. Bradley, D.D., Vice-President. 

Rev. C. Rexford Raymond, Vice-President 

H. E. Peabody, D.D., Vice-President. 

Charles J. Ryder, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

H. Paul Douglass, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Congregational Church Building Society 


Lucien C. Warner, LL.D., President. 

Charles H. Richards, D.D., Secretary, 287 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 


Watson L. Phillips, D.D., President, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. H. Clark Ford, Vice-President, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. C. E. Burton, D.D., General Secretary, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

Rev. Herman F. Swartz, Associate Secretary, 287 Fourth 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Rev. Reuben L. Breed, Assistant Secretary, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

Joseph B. Clark, D.D., Honorary Secretary, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

Mr. C. H. Baker, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Dept., 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 


Rev. Frederick H. Page, President, Waltham, Mass. 

William Ewing, D.D., Secretary, Missionary and Ex- 
tension Department, Congregational House, Boston, 
Mass. 

Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston, Mass. 


DISCIPLES 


American Christian Missionary Society 


Rev. Wm. H. Sheffer, President, Memphis, Tenn. 

Rev. Carey E. Morgan, Chairman Board of Directors, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. Grant K. Lewis, Secretary, Carew Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Robert M. Hopkins, Bible School Secretary, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 
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Board of Church Extension, American Christian Missionary 
Society 


Fletcher Cowherd, President. 

J.C. Hill, Vice-President. 

Rev. G. W. Muckley, Corresponding Secretary, 603 New 
England Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

John H. Booth, Associate Secretary. 

M. H. Gray, Treasurer. 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


Missionary Society of the Evangelical Association 


Rev. G. Heinmiller, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bishop Thomas Bowman, Vice-President, Allentown, Pa. 

Bishop S. C. Breyfogel, Vice-President, Reading, Pa. 

Bishop William Horn, Vice-President, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bishop S. P. Spreng, Vice-President, Naperville, Il. 

Rev. T. C. Meckel, Corresponding Secretary, Erie, Pa. 

Rev. George Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer, 1903 Wood- 
land Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FRIENDS 


Associated Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs 


Edward M. Wistar, Chairman, Provident Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hetty B. Garrett, Clerk, 5353 Greene Street, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jonathan M. Steere, Treasurer, Girard Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Evangelistic and Church Extension Board of the Friends’ 
Five Years Meeting 


Rev. H. R. Keates, Chairman, 1314 Lyon Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Rev. E. R. Purdy, Vice-Chairman, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Miss Esther Cook, Secretary, Knightstown, Ind. 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Vickers, Treasurer, 312 North Elm- 
wood Ave., Oak Park, II. 
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LUTHERAN 


Board of Home Missions, General Synod, Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in the United States 


Rev. Jacob A. Clutz, D.D., President, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Rev. J. Bradley Markward, D.D., Vice-President, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. Harvey C. Miller, Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rey. A. Stewart Hartman, D.D., Gen. Secy., 2 East Lex- 
ington St., Baltimore, Md. 


Board of English Home Missions, General Council, Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in North America 


J. E. Whitteker, D.D., President. 

Rev. I. Chantry Hoffman, Vice-President. 

A. C. Albrecht, Secretary. 

E. Aug. Miller, Treasurer. 

J. C. Kunzmann, D.D., General Superintendent, 807 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


METHODIST 


Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


Bishop Joseph F. Berry, President. 

Ward Platt, D.D., Charles M. Boswell, D.D., Freeman D. 
Bovard, D.D., Corresponding Secretaries, 1026 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alpha G. Kynett, D.D., Recording and Field Secretary, 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel Shaw, Treasurer, 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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General Missionary Board of the Free Methodist Church of 
North America 


Bishop Walter A. Sellew, President, 68 Falconer Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Bishop William Pearce, Vice-President, Titusville, Pa. 

Rev. Benjamin Winget, Secretary, 1132 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Thomas Sully, Treasurer, 1132 Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 


Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


Bishop A. W. Wilson, D.D., President, 1601 Park Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bishop W. R. Lambuth, D.D., Vice-President, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

W. W. Pinson, D.D., General Secretary, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

John M. Moore, D.D., Secretary, Department of Home 
Missions, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

EI. H. Rawlings, D.D., Educational Secretary, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. D. Hamilton, Treasurer, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Board of Church Extension, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South 


T. L. Jefferson, President, Louisville, Ky. 

EK. G. B. Mann, D.D., Vice-President, Lexington, Ky. 

W. F. McMurry, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

J. Adger Stewart, Esq., Treasurer, Highland Park, Ky. 


Board of Home Missions, Methodist Protestant Church 
Hon. F. C. Chambers, President, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Charles H. Beck, D.D., Secretary-Treasurer, West Lafay- 
ette, Ohio. 
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MORAVIAN 


Board of Church Extension, American Moravian Church 


Paul de Schweinitz, D.D., President, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rev. John S. Romig, Eastern Vice-President, 1411 N. 
Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rt. Rev. Karl A. Mueller, Western Vice-President, Water- 
town, Wis. 

Rt. Rev. C. L. Moench, D.D., Secretary, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mr. Emil J. Bishop, Treasurer, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Country Church Commission of the Moravian Church 


Rey. H. E. Stocker, Chairman, 456 Elm Street, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rev. Edmund de 8. Brunner, Secretary, P. O. Box 9, 
Coopersburg, Pa. 

Rev. Robert H. Brennecke, Jr., Treasurer, Emaus, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Board of Home Missions, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America 


D. Stuart Dodge, D.D., President, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Harvey C. Olin, Treasurer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Charles L. Thompson, D.D., Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

John Dixon, D.D., Associate Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Joseph Ernest McAfee, Associate Secretary, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Board of the Church Erection Fund of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the Umnted States of 
America 


Rev. William Russell Bennett, President, Morristown, N. J. 

David G. Wylie, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 156 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Adam Campbell, Treasurer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Jesse C. Bruce, D.D., Field Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Executive Committee of Home Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States 


J. J. Egan, Chairman, Atlanta, Ga. 
S. L. Morris, D.D., Executive Secretary, Atlanta, Ga. 
Homer McMillan, D.D., Secretary, Atlanta, Ga. 
A. N. Sharp, Treasurer, Atlanta, Ga. 
Office, 1422 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Executive Committee of Publication, Presbyterian Church m 
the United States 


James Power Smith, D.D., Chairman, Richmond, Va. 

R. E. Magill, Secretary and Treasurer, 212 No. Sixth 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

A. L. Phillips, D.D., Superintendent, Sabbath School and 
Young People’s Work, Richmond, Va. 


Board of Home Missions, United Presbyterian Church of 
North America 


J. K. McClurkin, D.D., President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. R. Robinson, D.D., Vice-President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. E. McCulloch, Secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. Allison Reed, Treasurer, 519 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

R. A. Hutchison, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 703 
Publication Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. George E. Raitt, D.D., Associate Secretary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Rev. D. Glenn More, Literature Secretary, Pittsburgh, 
Pe. 
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Board of Church Extension, United Presbyterian Church 
im North America 


W. I. Wishart, D.D., President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph W. McGinness, Vice-President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. T. McCrory, D.D., Secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George C. Arnold, Treasurer, Monongahela National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. M. Patterson, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 609 
North Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America 


Rt. Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, D.D., President, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

John Wilson Wood, Secretary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Rev. Hugh L. Burleson, Secretary, New York City. 

Rev. Arthur R. Gray, Educational Secretary, New York 


City. 

Rev. Franklin J. Clark, Recording Secretary, New York 
City. 

George Gordon King, Treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


E. Walter Roberts, Assistant Treasurer, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


REFORMED 


Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church in 
America 


James M. Farrar, D.D., President, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

James S. Kittell, D.D., Vice-President, Albany, N. Y. 

John S. Gardner, D.D., Recording Secretary, Somerville, 
N. J. 

Rev. S. Van der Werf, Field Secretary, Holland, Michigan. 

William T. Demarest, Office Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, 25 East 22d Street, New York. 
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Board of Home Missions, Reformed Church in the United 
States 


C. E. Miller, D.D., President, Tiffin, Ohio. 
William C. Schaeffer, D.D., Vice-President, Lancaster, Pa. 
Rev. J. Harvey Mickley, Recording Secretary, Johnstown, 


Pa. 
Joseph S. Wise, Treasurer, 15th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D., General Secretary, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Board of Heathen Missions, Christian Reformed Church 


Rev. H. Walkotten, President, Hudsonville, Mich. 

Rev. Henry Beets, Vice-President, 107 Lagrave Avenue, 
S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. J. Dolfin, Treasurer, Muskegon, Mich. 

Rev. M. Van Vessem, Secretary, Holland, Mich. 


UNITED BRETHREN 


Home Missionary Society, United Brethren in Christ 


Bishop H. H. Fout, President, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. C. Whitney, Secretary, 904 U. B. Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. L. O. Miller, Treasurer, 904 U. B. Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Church Erection Society, United Brethren in Christ 


Bishop W. H. Weekly, President, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. 

Rev. A. C. Siddall, Secretary, 1007 U. B. Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Mr. L. O. Miller, Treasurer, 901 U. B. Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Home Missions Council 


Morning Session 


JANUARY 147TH, 1914 


The Council convened at 10 A. M. 
Devotional services were conducted by Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. Beck, of West Lafayette, Ohio. 


The Chairman, Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, opened 
the Business Session with a brief statement of the matters 
to be considered. 


ROLL CALL 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following or- 
ganizations were found to be represented: 


American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Representatives Morehouse, Barnes, White and Moore. 


American Baptist Publication Society, 
Representative Smith. 


General Conference of Free Baptists, 
Representatives Anthony and Lord. 


Mission Board of the Christian Church, 
Representative Powers. 

American Missionary Association, 
Representative Douglass. 

Congregational Church Building Society, 
Representative Richards. 


Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
Representatives Herring, Swartz and Breed. 
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American Christian Missionary Society, 
Representative Lewis. 


Missionary Society of the Evangelical Association, 
Representatives Heinmiller and Meckel. 


Evangelical and Church Extension Board of the Friends’ 
Five Years Meeting, 


Representative Jones. 


Board of Home Missions, Lutheran General Synod, 
Representative Hartman. 


Board of English Home Missions, Lutheran General Synod, 


Representatives Kunzmann, Hoffman and Loos. 


Board of Home Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Representatives Platt, Boswell, Bovard and Kynett. 


Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Representatives Moore, Pinson and Rawlings. 


Board of Church Extension, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 
Representative McMurry. 


Board of Home Missions, Methodist Protestant Church, 
Representative Beck. 


Country Church Commission, Moravian Church, 
Representatives Brunner and Brennecke. 


Board of Home Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. 5. A., 
Representatives Thompson, Dixon, McAfee, Olin, Moffett, 
Wilson, Felton and Stowell. 


Board of Church Erection Fund, Presbyterian Church, 
Seals, 
Representative Bruce. 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, Presbyterian Church 
in the U. &, 


Representative Morris. 
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Executive Committee of Publication, Presbyterian Church 


in the U. S. 
Representative Magill. 


Board of Home Missions, United Presbyterian Church, 
Representatives Hutchison, Raitt and Brownlee. 


Board of Church Extension, United Presbyterian Church, 
Representative Wishart. 


Board of Domestic Missions, Reformed Church in America, 
Representative Demarest. 


Board of Home Missions, Reformed Church in the United 
States, 
Representatives W. C. Schaeffer, Miller, Mickley, Wise, 
Hornung, and C. E. Schaeffer. 
Board of Heathen Missions, Christian Reformed Church, 
Representatives Dolfin and Van Vessem. 
Home Missionary Society, United Brethren, 
Representative Miller. 
Church Erection Society, United Brethren, 
Representative Siddall. 
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INTRODUCTION OF CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


The following were introduced, and seated as Correspond- 
ing Members: 


Rev. Dr. Charles S. MacFarland, Secretary of the Federal 
Council. 

Mr. R. E. Diffendorfer, of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 

Rev. P. W. Yarrow, of the Chicago City Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Rey. Dr. H. H. Bell, of the Committee of One Hundred of 
the Panama Exposition. 

Rev. W. B. Millar, of the Layman’s Missionary Movement. 

Mr. Robert D. Hall, of the International Committee, Y. M. 
CA 

Rey. J. Mori, of San Francisco. 


APPOINTMENT OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


The following were, on motion, appointed members of the 
Business Committee: 


Drs. Barnes, Platt, Moore, Hutchison and Morris. 


COMMITTEE FROM THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


Rev. Dr. C. E. Schaeffer, Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Home Missions Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches, presented a request from that Com- 
mission, asking that some plan be adopted whereby the Home 
Missions Council might discharge the functions of the Home 
Missions Commission of the Federal Council, and thereby 
make it unnecessary to continue the Commission. 


On motion the matter was referred to a special committee, 
consisting of the President and Secretary of the Council, and 
Rev. Dr. A. W. Anthony. 


This special committee made the following report: 


“The Home Missions Council welcomes the overture from 
the Home Missions Commission of the Federal Council, and 
will be glad to do anything feasible to further the end in view. 
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“Tt would not, of course, be possible for the Home Mis- 
sions Council, or any committee from its membership, to 
accept the relationship to the Federal Council held by its 
Commissions, since this would involve, at least in theory, 
the supervision of the activities of the Home Missions Council 
by the Federal Council. 


“The Home Missions Council, however, will be entirely 
willing, if the Federal Council desires so to do, that in con- 
nection with the list of said Council’s Commissions it should 
be stated that the Federal Council recognizes the Home 
Missions Council as its representative in the field of Home 
Missions. 

“The Home Missions Council will also, through its 
Executive Committee, prepare an annual statement as to 
co-operate movements in Home Mission matters, and place 
this in the hands of the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council; and will give a resumé of these statements, with 
additional matter, at the Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal 
Council. 


“It will welcome also at any time suggestions from the 
Federal Council as to subjects within the scope of its 
functions. 

“The Home Missions Council is prepared to arrange for 
representatives of the Federal Council in its membership, 
provided the plan above outlined is accepted by the Federal 


Council.” 


On motion the report was accepted and adopted. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Through its Chairman, Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., 
the Executive Committee made the following report ;—which 
was accepted and adopted: 


The Executive Committee of the Home Missions Council 
held called meetings during the year as follows: Immediately 
after the adjournment of the last annual meeting, January 
15th, February 14th, March 6th, April 23rd, June 19th, 
September 17th and November 11th. 


At the January meeting the Executive Committee decided 
that it was desirable that the Home Missions Council’s annual 
meeting be held the same week as the annual meeting of the 
Conference of Foreign Mission Boards. Accordingly the 


call was issued for this week. 


Matters considered by the Executive Committee belong- 
ing to the Committees on Co-operation with Foreign Mission 
Boards, on, Indian Missions, on the Panama Exposition, on 
Immigrant Work, on Literature, and on the Neglected Fields 
Survey, will be presented to the Council by the chairmen of 
the various committees. 


The Plan for Comity and Co-operation which was con- 
sidered by the Home Missions Council last year, and by them 
referred to the Executive Committee with the request that 
any plan approved by the Executive Committee be submitted 
to the constituent Boards for consideration, before final 
adoption, was sent out by the Secretary, and will be re- 
ported upon by the Committee on General Co-operation. 

In connection with the Plan for Co-operation with the 
Foreign Mission Boards it is proper that special mention 
be made in this report of the nation-wide United Missions 
Campaign embracing special preparations for Home Mis- 
sion Week, which was conducted in November, as well as 
for an Every-Member Canvass, which is to be conducted 
next March. 


One of the important items considered by your Executive 
Committee was that of a representative of the Protestant 
denominations to have headquarters at Washington,—said 
representative to be chosen jointly by the Home Missions 
Council and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
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in America. After much conference the position was offered 
to the Rev. Howard B. Grose, D. D., of the Baptist Church, 
who felt constrained to decline the appointment. 


Shortly before the annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council the name of Rev. Dr. H. K. 
Carroll of the Methodist Church was brought up for con- 
sideration, and at the annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council he was approved. 


Although allied with the work of the Immigrant Com- 
mittee, reference might well be made here to the decision 
of the Executive Committee that the Chairman and Secretary 
of the Council were authorized to write to the President, 
indicating the interest of the Council in the administration of 
Ellis Island and other ports of entry, and expressing the 
hope that the successor to Commissioner Williams at Ellis 
Island be a man specially fitted for that peculiarly important 
post. 


The letter was sent, and reply was received as follows: 


September 26th, 1913. 
Dear Dr. THompson: 

The President has received your letter of the 25th instant, 
relative to the appointment of a Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at Ellis Island and by his direction I am bringing it to 
the attention of the Secretary of Labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. P. Tumutrty, 
Secretary to the President. 


A communication from the Standing Committee of Ameri- 
can workers in Oriental missions on the Pacific Coast was 
received, asking the approval of the Home Missions Council 
to plan for joint interdenominational support of evangelists 
for Japanese, Chinese and Hindus. The Executive Com- 
mittee approved the plan, and it was recommended to the 
Boards and Societies engaged in work among Orientals on 
the Pacific Coast. 


With reference to the setting apart of designated Sundays, 
in the interest of special causes, Dr. Lord, as a represen- 
tative of the Home Missions Council, attended a conference 
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at which a special committee was appointed to work out a 
plan to avoid confliction of interests. 


A new constituent body has been approved for member- 
ship, which we are glad to present for welcome at this annual 
meeting,—namely, the Board of Church Extension of the 
American Moravian Church. 


At this time it is proper that the attention of the Council 
be called to the death last fall of the Rev. Robert Forbes, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. At the last meeting of the Executive Committee 
the Secretary of the Home Missions Council was instructed 
to convey its sympathy to Dr. Forbes’ family and Board. 


A departure in the activities of the Home Missions Council 
was marked last summer, when, on June 3rd and 4th, in 
response to a call of the Executive Committee, a meeting of 
the Council was held at Asbury Park with a representative 
attendance. The special purpose of the meeting was to con- 
sult together in a carefully planned institute regarding im- 
portant phases of co-operative activity. Special attention 
was given to the subjects of literature, the Neglected Fields 
Survey, the United Missionary Campaign, and the work 
among the foreigners. 


The occasion was found so helpful that it was agreed 
desirable to hold such an institute next year. It was re- 
solved that such an institute be held the week beginning 
June 15th; and for preparing its program the committee 
who had arranged for last summer’s institute was continued, 
—Dr. Ward Platt, chairman. 


Inasmuch as at the meeting of the Executive Committee in 
March the Secretary was directed to prepare a digest of the 
Minutes of the Executive Committee, placing copies in the 
hands of the secretary of each affiliated body, those present 
in attendance on this meeting have doubtless received from 
the Secretary full statements of the subjects briefly alluded 
to in the foregoing resumé of the work of the Executive 
Committee for the year just closed. 
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HOME MISSION WEEK COMMITTEE 


The report of the Committee on Home Mission Week 
was made by Mr. R. E. Diffendorfer, the Secretary of the 
Committee, as follows: 


1. Authorization and Appointment of Joint Committee. 
The Home Missions Council at its annual meeting on 
January 14, 15, 1913, adopted the following resolutions: 


THAT the central topic for 1913 be Immigration, it 
being understood that other aspects of home mission work 
may be included in one degree or another at the discretion 
of the co-operating Bodies. 

THAT your committee on Literature be directed to pro- 
mote the preparation of and to publish through the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement such literature in anticipation 
of the 1913 campaign as the judgment of the Boards may 
indicate to be desirable. 

The Council then appointed the following persons to repre- 
sent the Home Mission Boards, who, with those appointed 
by the Council of Women for Home Missions, constituted 
the Joint Committee to which was entrusted the details of 
the campaign: 


H. C. Herring 

J. E. McAfee 

H. F. Swartz 

Charles Stelzle 

John M. Moore (Nashville) 
John M. Moore (New York) 
W. T. Demarest 

A. Stewart Hartman 

George F. Sutherland 


On February 5, 1913, the following ladies were appointed 
to represent the Council of Women on the Joint Committee 
to prepare for Home Mission Week of 1913: 


Mrs. John S. Allen 
Mrs. D. E. Waid 
Miss D. E. Emerson 
Mrs. P. M. Rossman 
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2. The Executive Agency. 


At a preliminary meeting of the Joint Committee on Home 
Mission Week held February 4, 1913, the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement was asked to act as the executive agency for 
the Home Mission Week campaign for 1913. Later, at a 
full meeting of the committee on Monday, February 10th, 
this action of the preliminary meeting was approved. 


3. The Work of the Joint Committee. 


Meetings of the joint committee on Home Mission Week 
were held February 4th, 10th, 21st, March 4th and 17th, 
April 25th, and May 13th. At these meetings, all of the 
details of the campaign were discussed and acted upon. The 
slogan, the aims, the agencies through which the aims might 
be realized, the educational suggestions, a program of service, 
and the literature for local Churches were some of the topics 
which were considered by the committee in these meetings. 
The committee also did most of the editorial work on the 
manuscripts for the literature with the exception of the 
text-book “Immigrant Forces,” which was edited by the 
Editorial Committee of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. ‘The committee also outlined and edited in detail the 
announcement of the campaign, “New Americans for a New 
America.” Of particular interest and importance were the 
committee’s discussions of the aims of the campaign which 
were printed in the announcement as finally adopted. 


4. Home Mission Board Visitation. 


During the months of May and June and especially from 
May 20th to June 12th, the offices of practically all of the 
Home Mission Boards were visited. On this visitation the 
plans for Home Mission Week, as outlined by the committee, 
were considered in detail with the secretaries and an en- 
deavor was made to enlist each Board in the fullest co-opera- 
tion with the plans. The most necessary part of such a 
visitation is the securing of advanced orders for literature 
in order that the syndicate publishing might proceed to the 
greatest advantage of all concerned. This was done to the 
very great satisfaction of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 
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5. Home Mission Boards Co-operating. 

Those Boards co-operating to the extent of denominational 
editions of the Announcement (which is taken as an indica- 
tion of full co-operation inasmuch as the Announcement con- 
tained the complete plans of the campaign), are listed below. 


(1) Denominational Edition of the Announcement. 


Department of Missionary Education of the Co-operating 
Societies of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

Department of Missionary Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church in 
America. 

Board of Home Missions of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. 

Board of Home Missions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (General Synod). 

Board of Home Missions of the United Presbyterian Church. 

Board of Missions of the Methodist Church, South. 

Executive Committee for Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

American Christian Missionary Society. 

Board of Missions of the Christian Church. 

Board of Home Missions of the United Brethren Church. 

Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Protestant Church. 

Board of Missions of the Evangelical Association. 

Women’s Missionary Association of the United Brethren. 

Christian Women’s Board of Missions. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 


(2) Interdenominational Edition of Announcement. 


Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission Society of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (General Synod). 

General Mission Board of the Free Methodist Church. 

American Friends Board of Missions. 
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The following Board co-operated partially in the cam- 
paign: 
The Board of Home Missions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (General Council). 


6. Literature Issues by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 

The following is a complete statement of the amount of 
literature sold by the Missionary Education Movement to 
the Boards: 


Sold 
New Americans for a New America.............. 162,750 
Young Americans and New Americans............ 23,150 
Popular PPOs raition tu sos: hci ee nike eat ee nae 24,500 
SusgestionsstocPastorsuvcs..0 heen he ia ee eee 26,500 
Prayer’ Meetina Outlmés::...-3...2 2 ante eure ae 29,740 
Liberatine Tramigrant \Forcésssai eo. ce on oer ee 6,290 
Call CO. PTAVer, ores bine ins 5 ian am hee ee 27,500 
Survey. Blank sonore skys ow annem eet tee eee ees 2,030 
suse. Plain - "Peter... hao at eake creche eae eines 1,390 
Orderiof —W ofship si. sense ree eee ee 28,350 
Our-Country: for Al; Cantatar wets. et ys a 3,075 
lmmicratioas Bulletins: coins an oon nee ee 10,400 
Taam grations Re eted <i iid sie argats ited eee ae eee 34,600 
TrAm? the: Inatnigrant<<...2 sige peers ties ase ae 25,000 
A-BadoNightifor Amepiea ss ccna sae areca ess 34,250 
Old-Country Hero :Storiesisc%.-1 natin ate ae 998 
Inimiprant= Pieturen Stories a nincte es ec aeere eee 888 
Immigrant Picture Stories (Pupils’ Part)........ 872 
Tarrant Forces. se nee eee tee eee eee 29,316 
Immigrant Reference Libraries.................. 245 
Tiahians: inttA mericak: 2.351 ce ae eer eae a 2.7075 
Polés=in Americay | :.)-ns become one ae ee ene 1,945 
Bohemians in- Amemes .. hisu ncaa eee ae ee 2,900 
Germans "10 America... J..cik ost co sees vee ee 2,158 
Hungamang-in America... sctscicto os ee ee 2,055 
Orientals? im SA meni@dy': &.sk sea deat ere 6,049 
Dasktof “the: Chorch t-sys eee cotta eee oe 2,645 
Community Stud yoior Citiessm ies nn eee 205 
Church Missionary “Committee....:............- 341 
Imnugrant* Gateway 23.2 aerate eee 786 


Immigrant: Chart 2-7. eee ere ene eee 170 
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7. Literature Issued by the Council of Women for Home 
Missions. 


The Council of Women for Home Missions also published 
the following literature. Inasmuch as this literature was 
announced in New Americans for a New America, the official 
document of the campaign, it is right that the total amounts 
of the Woman’s Board literature should be taken into ac- 
count in a report of the campaign. 


The New America. 

America, God’s Melting-Pot. 
Comrades from Other Lands. 
Some Immigrant Neighbors. 


(Total sale of books about 75,000. Information from 
Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


Home Missions in Verse, 1,800. 

A Better America, Woman’s Part, 13,000. 
Crisp Toasts for Missionary Luncheons, 3,000. 
Near Neighbors from Far Lands, 12,500. 
Praise and Privilege, 24,000. 

The Let Alone Policy, 5,900. 

Girls and the Kingdom, 4,000. 

Teacups and Missions, 3,000. 

A Missionary Hike, 7,000. 


8. Publicity and Promotion Work from the Office of the 
Missionary Education Movement. 


On June 19, 1913, the Executive Committee of the Home 
Missions Council authorized the Missionary Education 
Movement to expend $1,000 for publicity and promotion 
work from its office. The budget, submitted by your Secre- 
tary, was adopted with the understanding that every effort 
be made to keep the expenditures within this amount. 


A full accounting of this money was made in a bill to the 
Home Missions Council on October 29th according to the 
statement rendered herewith. 
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Memo of the Expenditure of $1,000 by the M. E. M. for the 
Promotion of the New Americans for a New America 


Campaign 


24,000 Printing and Distributing Preliminary 


Announcements 


17,500 Announcements for the International Sun- 
day School Association (sent to the State 
Association, by them to the counties and 
by them to townships and local schools. 
International Sunday! School Association 
paid $64.19 express) @ $11.80 


2,700 Announcements for eleven State Christian 
Endeavor Missionary Superintendents 
@, $11.80 


Express and mail, 


1,500 Letters to Mayors of Cities, 
1,500 Printed Letters 
1,500 Announcements @ $11.80 
1,500 I Am the Immigrant, for enclosure, 


1,500 Letters to Public and College Libraries. 
1,500 Printed Letters, 
1,500 Announcements @ $11.80 
1,500 Immigration Bulletins, 


375 Letters to Editors of Daily Newspapers. 
375 Printed Letters, 
750 Announcements @ $11.80 
(One for religious editor) 
375 Immigration Facts, 
166 Letters to Playground Associations. 
166 Printed Letters and Filling in, 
166 Announcements @ $11.80, 
166 Immigration Bulletins, 


215 Letters to Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. 
215 Printed Letters, 
215 Announcements @ $11.80, 
215 Immigration Bulletins, 


$158.62 


193.90 


31.86 
7.06 


4.50 
17.70 
2.81 


4,50 
17.70 
45.00 


2.25 
7.85 


3.75 


2.41 
1.96 
4.98 


2.61 
2.54 
6.45 
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600 Letters to, City Young Men’s Christian 


Associations. 
Printing 600 Letters, 5.32 
600 Announcements @ $11.80, 7.08 
600 Immigration Bulletins 18.00 
151 Letters to Federations of Churches. 
Printing and Filling in 151 Letters, 2.35 
151 Announcements @ $11.80, bts 
151 Immigration Bulletins, 4.50 
550 Letters to College and University Presi- 
dents. 
Printing 550 Letters and Filling in, 5,22 
550 Announcements @ $11.80 6.49 
Postage on all the above communications, 719.56 


Church News Association. 
3 articles syndicated to 310 newspapers, 90.00 
Salary of Clerk for addressing and mailing, 


2 months, 83.36 
15,000 Announcements for the United Missionary 
Campaign, 177.00 


This bill or statement shows the scope of the publicity 
and promotion work done by the Movement. It will be ob- 
served that the Movement undertook to enlist those inter- 
denominational and undenominational organizations which 
are interested in one way or the other with our New Ameri- 
cans. 


(1) The Preliminary Announcements. 

It was agreed by the joint committee that the four-page 
preliminary announcements of the New Americans campaign 
should be paid for out of the common fund in view of the 
fact that they were to be used for general circulation through 
summer conferences, conventions, the religious and secular 
press, Sunday-school Associations, and the various denomina- 
tional Mission Board agencies. 


(2) The Co-operation of the International Sunday-school 
Association. 

The announcements used by the International Sunday 
School Association, was allotted by that organization to the 
different State Missionary Superintendents. These an- 
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nouncements were then sent by the State Associations to 
the counties and by them to townships, districts, and local 
Sunday-schools. Inasmuch as the organized Sunday-school 
is an interdenominational agency, participation in these 
united campaigns on the part of the Missionary Superin- 
tendents offers them the most practical and effective method 
of promotion. In some cases these officers are salaried. 
In many instances they are volunteer workers and have a 
budget provided for their expenses. The effort which they 
put forth supplement in an effective way the approach of 
the denominational Boards to the local Churches. 


(3) Newspaper Publicity. 

A contract was made with the Church News Association 
whereby three articles were to be written and offered to their 
syndicate of daily papers which comprises about three hun- 


dred papers in the ‘leading cities. These articles were 
entitled: 


(1) New Americans for a New America. 
(2) Churches are asked to look after Foreigners. 
(3) A Bad Night for America. 


In the last one, photographs of typical faces of different 
nationalities were included. These articles were offered to 
the papers free of charge by the News Association, with the 
request that they be used in the Saturday religious page or 
in the Sunday edition. An endeavor has been made to check 
up the use of the articles with very unsatisfactory results, 
although enough returns have been secured to show that 
the articles were used sufficiently to justify the expenditure 
of $90. The subject of Immigration is being so constantly 
treated by newspapers and secular magazines that there was 
not the demand for the more popular articles. Conse- 
quently, the material furnished bore directly on the religious 
aspects of the problem and the work which the Churches are 
doing for immigrants. 


(4) Letters with Enclosures to Different Organizations. 


In addition to enlisting the co-operation of these various 
organizations in the campaign, these letters, together with 
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the announcements and other printed matter enclosed, defined 
the position of the Protestant Church with reference to New 
Americans. While this is not a very tangible result, your 
Secretary believes it to be a most necessary form of cultiva- 
tion at the present time and ought to be continued for a 
number of years. The Church, speaking through its officials, 
will come to its rightful place of leadership simply by as- 
suming it in those directions where it may legitimately seek 
co-operation. Furthermore, it is just as necessary for the 
general Church organizations to use those social forces and 
agencies which are affecting the life of the whole nation as 
it is for the local Church to socialize its work. 


8. Reports from the Offices of the Home Mission Boards. 


On December 17th a list of questions was sent to all the 
Boards which co-operated in Home Mission Week, asking 
for information as to the approximate number of announce- 
ments sent to the local Churches; the total number each of 
different pieces of printed matter sold; the approximate cost 
and receipts of this literature; the features of the plan which 
seemed most acceptable; the features which seemed to be 
least valuable; the extent which the Churches confined the 
activities to the dates of Home Mission Week; any evidence 
of increased activities by the Churches in behalf of New 
Americans; the number of mission study classes enrolled, 
both in Immigrant Forces and The New America; and 
finally, any criticisms of the plan and the way it was handled 
which would be helpful for next year’s campaign. 


It will be impossible to present an accurate report from 
the replies received in answer to these questions. A number 
of the Boards have gone into the matter very carefully and 
it has seemed best to assemble all of the replies and place 
them in the hands of those persons in the Home Mission 
Boards who may be interested enough to study them. 


(1) Practically all of the General Boards sent the an- 
nouncement to pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, and 
Young People’s Societies. They were also sent to the local 
women’s societies by the Boards of the following churches: 
Presbyterian in the U. S., United Brethren, Congregational, 
Methodist Episcopal, Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian in the 
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U. S. A., Reformed Church in the U. 8., Baptist, Disciples 
of Christ, Christian, and the Evangelical Lutheran. The 
Methodist Episcopal Board supplanted the announcement 
with a special pamphlet for the Sunday-school. The Dutch 
Reformed Board prepared a special leaflet for the Churches. 
The Presbyterian in the U. S. A. issued 15,000 special 
announcements to mission study leaders, 6,000 for general 
distribution, 25,000 Sunday-school announcements in which 
the campaign was mentioned, and 25,000 prospectuses in 
which the campaign was mentioned. The German Reformed 
Board distributed 179,000 copies of “A Home Mission Day 
Service,” which laid special emphasis on their work for 
Immigrants. The United Presbyterian Board sent their 
annual report, two letters, a congregational program, a small 
pamphlet, and a copy of the Men’s Record to all con- 
gregations. 


(2) In asking the question regarding the approximate 
cost and receipts, the purpose was to discover, if possible, 
whether or not the margins on the literature sold would 
help to pay the expense of the campaign. In those cases 
where the figures were given, this has been proven. In some 
instances the expenditure has been entirely covered, while 
in others it has been considerably reduced by the receipts. 


(3) The features which seemed to be most acceptable to 
the Churches were the easiest things to do. They were the 
Suggestions to Pastors for Sermons, the Prayer Meeting 
Outlines, the Young People’s Programs, and the material 
for women’s meetings. The United Presbyterian Board re- 
ports a special feature of the group mission study plan as 
being tried in a majority of the congregations and as yield- 
ing very favorable results. 


(4) Did the Churches confine their efforts to Home Mis- 
sion Week, or did the campaign extend over several months? 

(a) The following denominations report that the Churches 
confined their efforts largely to Home Mission Week: 

Reformed Church in the U. S. A. 

United Presbyterian. 

Congregational. 

Southern Presbyterian. 
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(b) The following Boards report that their Churches did 
not confine their efforts to Home Mission Week. 


Presbyerian, North. 

Methodist, North. (It reports the campaign still going 
on.) 

Reformed Church in the U.S. (It received about $20,000 
from a special appeal on Home Mission Day.) 


Evangelical Association (about 25 per cent.). 
United Brethren (not as much as last year). 
Methodist Protestant (very little). 


(5) There have been few evidences of increased activities 
by the Churches in behalf of New Americans. Most of the 
Boards report the question as hardly fair. Such evidences 
could hardly be expected so early after the publicity. It 
seemed, however, that with the campaign literature stressing 
some practical work on behalf of foreigners in the local 
community by the Churches, there should have been in- 
- quiries at least for help in regard to such work. On account 
of the fact that this work must be done in local communities 
by the Churches on their own initiative, it is not likely that 
the Mission Boards will ever know for just how much the 
paign has been the incentive. 


(6) Without exception, the denominational religious 
papers are reported to have supported the campaign. 


The United Brethren had a missionary number of their 
young people’s paper. The Methodist Board reported a 
willingness of editors to use syndicate material, but that an 
insufficient amount was furnished. The Presbyterian, North, 
and Southern Methodists prepared special articles for their 
denominational papers, the latter furnishing twelve different 
articles. 


(7) The reports of mission study classes enrolled for 
Immigrant Forces and The New America are very inadequate. 
Many of the Home Mission Boards do not keep reports. 


(8) In response to the question on “What Suggestions or 
Criticisms have you to make regarding the plan?” the fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the replies: 
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“The Churches do not plan along large lines and the 
tendency is to do the minimum of work in these campaigns.” 


“The announcement contains too much material.” 

“The announcement gave no adequate opportunity for the 
advertising of denominational material and plans.” 

“There were statements in the announcement which were 
directly contrary to some denominational policies.” 

“There was.a lack of satisfactory Sunday-school material.” 

“The delay of Helps for Immigrant Forces for about four 
months was embarrassing.” 

“There was a lack of Intermediate material.” 

“The secular press did not respond largely.” 

“It is unwise to ask the Churches to confine their educa- 
tional programs to any one season of the year or to a given 
set of topics for a given season.” 

“There was not sufficient material provided for the re- 
ligious press.” 

“There was not enough emphasis on the Home Mission 
Week itself. Union meetings and daily topics for that week 
should again be authorized.” 

“The plan attempted too much material and too bulky for 
careful study.” 

“The announcement should deal mostly with the topic and 
should not be an advertising scheme.” 

“The plan for confining the work to Home Mission Week 
is not satisfactory.” 

“Pastors are confused about the number of movements and 
the appeals that are made to them.” 

“Mission study is declining and the campaign did not 
stimulate it very much.” 


“The announcement was too varied and contained too 
much material.” 


On motion the report was accepted and adopted, and the 
thanks of the Council were extended to Mr. Diffendorfer 
and the Missionary Education Movement. 
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COMMITTEE ON GENERAL CO-OPERATION 


The report of the Committee on General Co-operation was 
made by its Chairman, Rev. Dr. Ward Platt, as follows: 


But one matter has been committed to this Committee, 
namely, the correspondence on the “Proposed Plan for 
Comity and Co-operation.” This plan is an attempt on the 
part of the Home Missions Council to put into operation, 
as far as practicable, influences which will discourage the 
overchurching of communities. 

This correspondence shows complete unanimity on the 
part of those replying as to the desirability of such effort. 
However, the variety of administration represented by the 
various Boards making up the membership of the Home 
Missions Council is such that while some organizations have 
taken action which may bind their missionary constituency 
in the home field, other Boards are found to have no pre- 
rogatives in the matter, beyond that of an advisory relation. 
One fact, however, is clear. This action has tended to the 
creation of a sentiment which discourages the tendency to 
plant churches without regard to the work of other denomi- 
nations in the same field. In this connection we note that the 
Neglected Fields Survey Committee finds as one of the good 
results of gatherings held by it in fifteen Western States, that 
comity and co-operation have been much reinforced in those 
parts of the country. 

As a matter of record, we include in this report the pro- 
posed “Plan for Comity and Co-operation,” as submitted to 
the constituent organizations in the Home Missions Council, 
together with some of the correspondence showing the action 
taken. 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR COMITY AND CO-OPERA- 
TION 


INTRODUCTION 


Persuaded of the urgent need of some comprehensive and 
united plan for the evangelization of our country and for 
closer co-operation to make such plan effective, the Home 
Missions Council proposes for the consideration of its con- 
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stituent societies the following principles of Comity. It is 
to be distinctly understood, however, that no ecclesiastical 
authority of any kind is implied except as ecclesiastical 
bodies shall adopt these policies as their own. They have 
only the moral force of the consent of the parties desiring 
to see them become effective. 


First. As to the occupancy of new fields. The fre- 
quently suggested plan for the entering of new terri- 
tory is to divide it among the various denominations, 
holding each body responsible for the proper work- 
ing of its field. 

In the judgment of this Council this course of pro- 
cedure would seem to be impracticable. But a sensi- 
tive regard not only for the rights, but for the senti- 
ments, of sister bodies of Christian people is de- 
manded by every consideration of righteousness as 
well as fraternity. 

In districts or in places already occupied by any 
denomination new work should be undertaken by any 
other body only after fraternal conference between 
the official representatives of the missionary organiza- 
tions embracing those localities. 

The occupation of a field by any denomination after 
conference and agreement shall give to that denomi- 
nation the right to the field and the responsibility for 
its Christian culture until such changes in population 
shall make it desirable that it be shared with one or 
more other denominations. 


If the above conference shall fail to reach agree- 
ment it shall be the privilege of the aggrieved party 
to make appeal to its respective board or society, 
which board or society shall confer with the sister 
board or society concerned and these boards may 
then request the superintendents of the dominations 
concerned for the field in question to make personal 
investigation and to report their findings to their 
respective boards. If they agree, the boards shall 
take action in accordance therewith. If they dis- 
agree, the matter shall be referred to the boards for 
such action as their wisdom may determine, which 
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action shall be communicated to the churches con- 
cerned with whatever ecclesiastical or moral force their 
decision may command. 


Seconp. In communities already occupied by two or 
more denominations, in case any church or mission 
station shall consider itself aggrieved in its relations 
to sister churches, the course of procedure outlined 
in Section I shall likewise be followed. 

There shall be friendly conference in the spirit of 
the Great Head of the Church and recourse be had, 
when necessary, to the local or national missionary 
authorities, whose findings properly communicated 
shall have behind them the moral force of this 
Council. 

Where any denomination occupies a district by 
groupings of mission stations under one missionary 
the same principles shall apply and the same method 
of adjusting differences shall be followed. 


Tuirp. Overchurched communities. Not infrequently 
the promise of new towns fails of fulfillment, with the 
result that there are more church organizations than 
in any proper economic view should be maintained— 
at least out of missionary funds. This condition 
presents the most difficult comity problem. But by 
every consideration of efficiency and fraternity it 
should be faced. 

It is evident that no fast and hard program can 
be given. This Home Mission Council, however, sug- 
gests that fraternal conferences should be held be- 
tween the field workers of the denominations con- 
cerned to see if in a spirit of supreme devotion to 
the Kingdom such consensus might not be made as 
would promote efficiency and co-operation. Nothing 
would more commend and illustrate the real union of 
God’s people than such surrenders of denominational 
prestige and rights to the larger claims of God’s 
Kingdom. 

Fourtx. Inasmuch as many of the constituent bodies 
of this Council are already by official action com- 
mitted to the principles of comity which we advocate, 
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it would seem reasonable to hope that at least grad- 
ually these principles would find realization along 
some such lines as here proposed. 


It is manifest, of course, that no plan of pro- 
cedure can be expected to cover all cases or to be of 
universal applicability. We are glad to record that 
in some states there are Inter-Church Federations to 
which local comity matters would naturally be re- 
ferred. For other cases this Council proposes the 
erection of an Interdenominational Commission to 
which any matter of comity not otherwise provided 
for may be referred by mutual agreement of the 
parties at interest. One representative of each of 
the bodies having membership in the Home Mission 
Council shall constitute this commission. When any 
case calling for adjudication shall rise, which case 
shall previously have had the consideration of any 
one or more of the constituent bodies of the Home 
Missions Council, it shall be referred to a Committee 
of Three chosen from this committee and acceptable 
to both parties. The decision of this committee shall 
have no ecclesiastical force, but its utterance shall be 
regarded as voicing the united judgment of the Home 
Missions Council and so far forth shall be binding on 
its constituent bodies. 


This Council sends forth this statement of principles and 


modes of operation in the hope that it may be one step toward 
the realization of that unity among God’s people for which 
our Saviour prayed. 


Submitted to constituent organizations of the Home Mis- 


sions Council by the Executive Committee of the 
Council. 


Cuaries L. THompson, Chairman. 
Wo. T. Demarsst, Secretary. 


New York, February 14, 1913. 


The following are some of the replies submitted to the 


Committee: 
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THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS OF THE UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


“Pittsburgh, Pa., March 12, 1913. 
“Our Board at its meeting Monday endorsed each of the 
four items in the proposed Plan for Comity and Co-opera- 
tion in Home Mission Work. 
Yours truly, 


“R. A. Hurcuison, Secretary.” 


THE BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION OF THE 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


“Wilkinsburg, Pa., March 12, 1913. 
“At a meeting of the Board of Church Extension held at 
Pittsburgh, March 12, 1913, the four Articles of the pro- 
posed Plan for Comey and Co-operation were adopted. 
“Very truly yours, 
SMM SH PATERSON: 2) pe een 
“Corresponding Secretary.” 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF HOME MIS- 
SIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE U. 8. 


“Atlanta, Ga., March 12, 1913. 
“T laid before the Committee yesterday your communica- 
tion in regard to the proposed Plan of Comity and Co-opera- 
tion by the Home Missions Council, and it gives me pleasure 
to say that our Committee endorsed the same, and will be 
glad to co-operate toward this worthy end. 
“Yours sincerely, 


“S. L. Morris, Secretary.” 


BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS, REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


“Philadelphia, Pa., April 17, 1913. 
“This is to inform you that I submitted the proposed 
Plan for Comity and Co-operation under consideration by 
the Home Missions Council, to the Board of Home Mis- 
sions to-day. Action was taken on all four sections of 
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the Plan, and I am authorized to inform you that all the 
parts of the plan received favorable consideration by this 


Board. “Most cordially yours, 


“CHartes E. SCHAEFFER, Secretary.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


“New York, January 25, 1913. 
“T write to say that the Executive Committee of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society voted to approve all 
four of the Comity proposals submitted by the Home Mis- 


sions Council. “Very truly yours, 


“Husert C. Herrine, General Secretary.” 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION 
SOCIETY 


“New York, April 1, 1913. 

“The Board of Managers of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society at a meeting on March 31st, devoted care- 
ful consideration to the proposed plan for Comity and 
Co-operation, as prepared by the Committee of the Home 
Missions Council, and referred by the Council to the Con- 
stituent Boards. Our Board approved the general tenor of 
the First, the Second and the Third articles, suggesting, 
however, a slight modification in the second paragraph of 
the first article, as follows: the insertion of the word fre- 
quently before the word ‘impracticable’ ; and suggest a modi- 
fication of the phraseology of the second sentence in the 
second section, by the substitution of some other word for 
‘demand’; and another, also, instead of ‘righteousness.’ 

“It was also felt that the last sentence of section Third 
should be slightly modified by saying instead of ‘nothing 
would more commend,’ etc., the following: ‘this would 
greatly commend.’ 

“T am instructed to say that our Board was unable to 
agree as to the wisdom of the suggestions contained in the 
fourth section concerning the creation of an Interdenomina- 
tional Commission on the subject. 

“Cordially yours, 
“H. L. Morrnovse, Cor. Sec’ty.” 
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BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS, REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


“New York, April 14, 1913. 


“At a regular meeting of this Board, held to-day, the 
submitted Plan for Comity and Co-operation, recommended 
by the Home Missions Council, was approved. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Wan. T. Demarest, Office Secretary.” 


BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EX- 
TENSION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


“Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, 1913. 

“The ‘Proposed Plan for Comity and Co-operation’ has 
been on my desk for some time. The matter was presented 
to the Board at the last meeting with recommendation that 
the Secretaries be authorized to speak for the Board con- 
cerning the different questions. 

“As to the occupancy of new fields, permit me to say that 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has 
absolutely no authority in the matter of deciding the ques- 
tion as to what fields shall or shall not be occupied by the 
Home Missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
You understand that appropriations are made to the Annual 
Conferences as such. This Board does not deal directly 
with particular churches. The Annual Conference dis- 
tributes the amount of money available for its use for the 
succeeding year. 

“T enclose ‘Action of the General Committee.’ I send also 
leaflet No. 10, from which you will learn how the General 
Committee is constituted. 

“Therefore, the question of what new fields shall be occu- 
pied is determined practically by the District Superin- 
tendents. The General Committee at its session in New- 
ark, 1912, adopted the following: ‘The General Committee 
endorsed the movement known as the “Home Missions 
Council,” declaring, however, ‘We are of the opinion that 
our Church should remain free to use its own judgment as 
to where, when and how it should prosecute its own work.’ 
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“This statement of facts applies to each of the four ques- 
tions raised. 

“We are in full sympathy with the general statement, but 
cannot exert authority in any case except to use our moral 
influence in the direction of securing harmonious action 
among the Protestant Churches. 

“We believe that the question of the relation of the Pro- 
testant Churches to each other, either as to the ‘occupancy 
of new fields,’ or in ‘communities already occupied,’ or in 
the case of ‘over-churched communities,’ will be settled 
when each Church is more interested in the question of the 
Kingdom than in pressing the claims of sectarianism. <A 
better day has already dawned. It is not high noon. An 
intelligent love for our own denomination tempered by 
loyalty to the Kingdom of Him who died for us all will 
hasten the coming of the Millennium. 

“Assuring you of our disposition to do all in our power 
to prevent the waste of money, and the useless employment 
of men, and looking to the Great Head of the Church for 
guidance, we are, 

“Yours in Brotherly love, 


“Ropert ForseEs.”’ 


GENERAL MISSIONARY BOARD OF THE FREE 
METHODIST CHURCH 


“Chicago, Ills., Nov. 4, 1913. 
“IT brought your letter and Plan before the Board. It 
was crowded with business, and I fear did not very thoroughly 
consider the Plan. I heard no objections to it, but the 
action of the Board is as follows: 


‘We recommend that the Missionary Secretary 
inform the Home Missions Council, through its 
Secretary, that our Home Mission work is not suf- 
ficiently developed to warrant our Missionary 
Board in participating in the “Proposed Plan for 
Comity and Co-operation.” ’ 


“Yours very truly, 
“B. WINGET.” 


COMITY AND CO-OPERATION AT 


EVANGELICAL AND CHURCH EXTENSION BOARD, 
FRIENDS’ FIVE YEARS, MEETING OF 
AMERICA 


“Knightstown, Ind., April 24, 1913. 
“At a meeting yesterday of the Executive Committee of 
our Evangelical and Church Extension Board, a Proposed 
Plan for Comity and Co-operation was considered, and each 
part approved, and the Secretary instructed to so inform 

you. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“KistHER Cook, Secretary.” 


COUNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION OF THE MOR- 
AVIAN CHURCH 


“Coopersburg, Pa., March 15, 1913. 
“T am happy to say that our Commission approves most 
heartily of the spirit and detail of the Proposed Plan for 
Comity and ‘Co-operation. We have no adverse criticism 
of any one of the four Sections, hence do not comment sep- 

arately upon them. 
‘Yours very sincerely, 
“Epmunp DeS. Brunner, Secretary.” 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


“New York, March 17, 1913. 
“Our Executive Committee, at its meeting on March 11th, 
adopted the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the 
Home Missions Council be informed that while the 
Board of Missions desires to do everything in its 
power to further the practice of comity, it is un- 
able, in view of the methods by which the mission- 
ary work of this Church is at present administered, 
and which the Board of Missions does not control, 
to accept for itself or to recommend to the Bishops 
of the Church the acceptance of the definite Plan 
proposed in the circular letter of February 14, 
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1913. The Board has pleasure, however, in ex- 
pressing its belief that the several Bishops will de- 
sire to observe the spirit of this Report, so far as 
it is practicable to do so.’ 

“In explanation let me say that the Board of Missions is 
not authorized to determine the policy to be followed in 
such matters in the several dioceses and missionary districts, 
to which it makes appropriations. That is a matter for 
each Bishop to decide for himself. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Joun W. Woop, Secretary.” 


THE BOARD OF CHURCH ERECTION, PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. A. 


“New York, March 20, 1913. 


“The Board at its meeting on Monday authorized me to 
say to you that they approved of the Proposed Plan for 
Comity and Co-operation, but they desire further to say, 
that as our Board is confined strictly to the business of aid- 
ing feeble congregations in erecting houses of worship, we 
have little or nothing to do with the matter of comity. When 
a church is organized, and referred by the Presbytery to us 
for aid, we can seldom go back of the Presbytery and the 
Board of Home Missions, both of whom have preceded us 
in considering the case. Still, we have our own judgment in 
such matters, and use our influence and counsel as much as 
we can to promote the cause of comity. 

“Very truly yours, 
“PD. J. McMrtian, Corresponding Secretary.” 


On motion the report of the Committee on General Co- 
operation was accepted. 
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COMMITTEE ON LITERATURE 


The report of the Committee on Literature was made by 
its Chairman, Mr. J. E. McAfee, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LITERATURE 


Your Committee presents the following items for con- 
sideration: 


1. There is now projected an educational and promotional 
campaign for the year of 1914-1915, and indefinite plans 
are already forming for a general campaign for the suc- 
ceeding year. Since these movements originate and supply 
large volumes of syndicated literature, your Committee on 
Literature, as such, has greatly reduced responsibility. Its 
members are also members of several of the Joint Com- 
mittees promoting the general movement. 

These considerations and the experience of the past one 
or two years prompt the reiteration of conclusions reached 
last year to the general effect that the functions of the 
Council’s Literature Committee would seem properly limited 
to 


(a) The discharge of specific tasks from time to time 
committed to it by the Council. 


(b) The occasional syndication of leaflets and pamphlets 
of an exceptional nature. 

(c) The calling of the attention of the several Boards to 
publications of individual Boards which may well be given 
special consideration by others. 

In this connection it may be noted that your Committee 
on Literature was incorporated bodily in the Committee on 
Home Mission Week, and has served throughout the year in 
the membership of that Committee. A full report from the 
Home Mission Week Committee is presented elsewhere. 


2. At the direction of the Institute, held under the aus- 
pices of the Home Missions Council in Asbury Park, June, 
1913, your Literature Committee has secured the manu- 
script of a paper presented by the Rev. H. F. Swartz at 
that Institute, entitled “A Denominational Program for a 


City.” 
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The possession of this valuable manuscript has prompted 
your Committee to try a new method of syndication. In- 
stead of printing this paper in a central office, a copy has 
been furnished each Board; each is given liberty to publish 
it in any manner which may be found desirable. It can thus 
be freely used in periodicals, or can be separately published 
in a manner to conform to the established usage of the indi- 
vidual Boards. 

Further study of the problem of issuing intelligible and 
up-to-date home mission statistics has been made. The ma- 
terial collected is syndicated through the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. The proofs of the first publication are pre- 
sented at this meeting of the Council for immediate con- 
sideration. In succeeding years it is designed that this 
publication shall be kept up to date and the scheme of tabu- 
lation improved as experience may prompt. 


The Committee began its work by sending copies of a 
suggested uniform blank to representatives of the Home Mis- 
sion Boards to obtain their judgment on the form. Replies 
were received very promptly, and the criticisms were incor- 
porated as far as possible in a blank which was printed. At 
the top of the blank, a copy of which is attached, several spe- 
cific directions were indicated, which are as follows: 


‘Wherever there are city, state, presbyterial, sy- 
nodical, diocesan, conference, or other organiza- 
tions collecting and administering funds, they 
should be included in your denominational report. 
By doing this the report of your communion will be 
complete and more accurate than if the material 
was assembled by an outsider, and the information 
will undoubtedly be of value to you. 

‘The classification indicated under 8 may not 
include all of the divisions made by your commun- 
ion. For additions several blank spaces have been 
left. There may also be divisions that your board 
does not treat as home missions.’ 


In only a few cases did recipients heed the suggestions 
offered by the Committee. 

The attached table is inadequate because it does not 
represent the total amount contributed to home missions. 
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Eighty General and’ Women’s Boards of various sizes were 
solicited for statistics, but of this number only thirty-seven 
_ replies are available. Nearly all of the larger Boards have 
responded, although some of them had to be notified several 
times. The Committee sympathizes with the Board Secre- 
taries, as requests are constantly being made for statistical 
material in various forms, which demand additional work 
by the secretaries. 


The result of this report is exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
as the only column that approaches correctness is the one 
representing total appropriations, and this represents only 
thirty-seven of the eighty societies addressed. Furthermore, 
this total does not represent the amounts contributed by 
local churches for local missions, or for the maintenance of 
city mission parishes. In some communions it is difficult, 
and in some cases impossible, to secure the amounts raised 
and distributed by city, state, presbyterial, synodical, dio- 
cesan and conference organizations. SSome communions have 
no central agency, therefore, referred the Committee to from 
fifteen to twenty correspondents from whom the information 
could be secured. In these respects and some others this 
report is incomplete. When one considers the distribution 
of appropriations under headings other difficulties are con- 
fronted, as the boards do not classify contributions under 
the same headings. Some of the large boards were unwilling 
to distribute their appropriations for the Committee and 
simply gave the sum total of their appropriations. ‘Then, 
too, in the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church the ap- 
propriations are made by the Mission Board to the annual 
conferences, where they are distributed to Church Exten- 
sion and other Home Mission work by a Conference Com- 
mittee. 


We respectfully submit this as the first statistical report 
hoping you will be lenient in your judgment and generous 
in your helpful suggestions. Much experience has been 
gained which ought to make it easier to collect statistics 
another year. 


On motion the report of the Committee on Literature was 
accepted and adopted. 
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COMMITTEE ON MISSIONARY EXHIBIT AT THE 
PANAMA EXPOSITION 


The report of this Committee was presented by its Chair- 
man, Rev. Dr. Charles L. White, as follows: 


“Your Committee has had two meetings during the year; 
one of these was informal, at the conclusion of a dinner of 
the Wanderers’ Club, the other was regularly called. At 
both of them Mr. Harry Wade Hicks was present. Mr. 
Hicks reported the correspondence which he had with rep- 
resentatives on the Pacific Coast, and intimated to us that he 
presumed the course of events would be that a local com- 
mittee would favor such an Exposition. 


“At the time of our last meeting very slight progress had 
been made. We concluded, however, that the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America would consider the 
matter through a committee the creation of which it would 
encourage, and that in due time that committee would bring 
the matter to the attention of the Foreign Mission Confer- 
ence and the Home Missions Council, expressing the convic- 
tion that such an Exhibit should be made, and suggesting 
that it should be financed by the Boards participating in it. 


“In the event of such a recommendation, it was the opinion 
of our Committee that the Missionary Education Movement 
was the best agent to prepare the material and supervise the 
exhibit. 


“The forecast of your Committee proved true. It now 
appears that under the direction of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America a committee of one hun- 
dred has been formed for the purpose of conducting relig- 
ious work and exhibits at the Exposition. A communication 
from the corresponding secretary of this committee of one 
hundred, the Rev. Ernest F. Hall, of San Francisco, after 
reporting the action of the committee, asks that the Foreign 
Missions Conference and the Home Missions Council, which 
represent the national missionary bodies, be approached that 
they may confer with the various denominational agencies, 
including those of the women, and determine what, under 
the circumstances, should be undertaken. We are assured 
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by him that the Missionary Education Movement stands 
ready to co-operate and to do whatever the various national 
bodies desire them to do. 


“The Committee of One Hundred feels that since religious 
work and exhibits at the Exposition are to be conducted un- 
der a national committee representing the entire Church, 
and is not local, the religious exhibits should be under the 
supervision of the national organizations and naturally turns 
to the Missionary Education Movement, which has been so 
successful in large exhibits, and which represents the various 
national missionary organizations. The Committee assures 
us of the hearty co-operation of all its members, and that it 
will be pleased to assist in any way that they may be asked 
to co-operate. 

“The communication of which these words are a synopsis 
has also been sent to Dr. F. P. Haggard, Chairman of the 
Home Base Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference. 


“It appears that the Committee of One Hundred is un- 
certain whether it will undertake the erection of a special 
building on the grounds for making an exhibit, but the mat- 
ter 1s being seriously considered. It does not seem to them 
possible to have an exhibit on so large a scale as ‘The World 
in Boston’ or ‘The World in Chicago’ either within the 
grounds or without the grounds. Such a procedure would 
involve a large outlay of money, which might not be justified 
in view of the fact that the people will not attend the Expo- 
sition primarily to see religious exhibits, but those of ma- 
terial nature. They explain that all buildings will be very 
much in demand at that time, and that it may be very difficult 
to secure a suitable place for a large exhibit, and if it should 
be secured, quite as difficult to induce people to patronize 
a religious exhibit in sufficiently large numbers to make its 
installation profitable. 


“Mr. Hall ventures the personal opinion that it would 
hardly seem necessary when the whole world will be in San 
Francisco to attempt an exhibit of the customs of the various 
nations, for these will be shown in the Exposition proper, in 
a much more satisfactory manner than the religious exhibit 
could do. He also says that if they had the exhibit in a 
building specially erected for exhibits, it would naturally 
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be of a certain character and extent, and that if it were 
decided to have the exhibit in one of the Exposition buildings 
where space could be secured, it must of necessity be smaller 
and somewhat different in character. The space would be 
considerably limited, and it would be necessary to make a 
condensed and intensive exhibit showing certain things in a 
striking way. Such intensive exhibits are being featured by 
various organizations, and the Exposition Company is rec- 
ommending exhibits of such a character. 


“The Committee desires the organization or organizations 
arranging the display, however, to have perfect freedom in 
the execution of their plans, but suggests the following 
features: 


“(1) The historical development of Protestant Churches 
in the United States; (2) a general survey of their present 
status, through (a) denominational exhibits, (b) exhibits 
showing Church distribution and the character of Church 
work, its recognized departments, Sunday Schools, Young 
People’s Societies, etc., and its standards of efficiency, (c) 
exhibits of the agencies for extending the influence of the 
Churches, Christian Educational Institutions, and Organiza- 
tions for carrying on Missionary and Church exten- 
sion work in America and throughout the world, (d) exhibits 
of the agencies for doing the social and reform work of the 
Churches, Church Brotherhoods, Church departments of 
labor and Social Service, Christian organizations for pro- 
moting international peace and temperance, (e) exhibits of 
the agencies for supplying the needs of the Churches, train- 
ing schools for the ministry and for other Church work, and 
for all forms of Social Service, publication agencies and so- 
cieties which issue Bibles, Sunday School material and gen- 
eral religious literature, and (3) a review of interdenomina- 
tional movements and tendencies in the development of the 
Churches, including Federation of Churches, Federations of 
Organizations for doing the missionary or reform work of 
the Churches and the many organizations Christian in spirit, 
co-operating with the Churches, but not directly connected 
with any Church or organization of Churches. 


“Your Committee would recommend that the Missionary 
Education Movement be asked to prepare an appropriate 
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exhibit, the approximate cost of which shall be stated with 
suggestions concerning the meeting of the expense.” 


Pending the adoption of the report, the Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Bell, of San Francisco, addressed the Council regarding the 
plans being formulated for a religious and missionary ex- 
hibit, and Rev. Dr. H. L. Morehouse reported regarding an 
inquiry as to the Mormon exhibit. On motion the report 
of the Committee was accepted and adopted. 


Afternoon Session 
January 14th, 1914 


Devotional service was conducted by Rev. Dr. C. E. 
Schaeffer, of Philadelphia. 


AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL CITY SURVEY 


Rev. P. W. Yarrow, Associate Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago City Missionary Society, read a paper on the above 
topic, which was followed by informal discussion. The 
paper was as follows: 


A few facts concerning the City of Chicago may be of 
interest: 


The population of Chicago is about 2,400,000, growing 
at the rate of 100,000 a year. Seventy-five years ago Chi- 
cago had less than 5,000 people. Now only eleven states 
have a larger population. As many people live in Chicago 
as in the entire state of Iowa. 


The city covers an area of 194 square miles. It stretches 
along the lake shore for twenty-six miles. Its greatest 
width is fourteen and a half miles. 


Chicago is one of the most cosmopolitan cities in the world. 
Here are thirty-four resident consuls representing as many 
foreign governments. Within our borders are groups, some 
small, some large, from sixty-five different nations. Eleven 
newspapers are published in foreign languages. Some kind 
of gospel is preached each Sunday in thirty-one languages. 
Chicago is the first Bohemian city in the United States, 
the first Polish, second German, third Italian and fourth 
Irish. The nationalities most largely represented are as 
follows, arranged in numerical order: German, Polish, 
Russian, Irish, Bohemian, Swedish, Italian, Austrian, Nor- 
wegian. 
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The population is in a constant state of flux. One-eighth 
of the school population take transfers each year. The usual 
suburban movement is here prevalent. Clearly defined 
streams of Jews, Bohemian, Italian and other races are push- 
ing all before them and engulfing churches and once pros- 
perous neighborhoods. 


In the less than one hundred years of its existence Chi- 
cago has built more than 1,000 churches, and to-day has 
1,150 churches, chapels and missions, 179 of these are Ro- 
man Catholic. The remainder represent about every creed 
under the sun and in the sun, for we have a large group of 
sun worshipers. 


Surely the future development of spiritual interests in 
a great polyglot center like Chicago demands the wisest kind 
of Christian statesmanship based upon the most scientific 
observations possible. The problem is so immense and com- 
plex, it would be little short of folly to seek its solution with- 
out. shedding every possible ray of light upon our conditions. 
The efficiency engineer calls first for a detailed knowledge of 
all the particulars that have entered into the successes and 
failures of the business. The king’s business in a modern 
city requires just such careful painstaking studies that all 
the data bearing upon the situation may be made available. 


For sometime past there has been a growing recognition 
in Chicago of the need of more accurate information con- 
cerning the conditions under which our social and religious 
problems are to be worked out. Insufficient data and un- 
reliable information have been too often the frail basis of 
missionary enterprises in the city. Here and there may be 
seen stone churches, abandoned—grim reminders that some- 
body erred in prophecy. With all the light that possibly 
may be thrown upon our plans such situations may arise 
but they will be reduced to the minimum. Such costly errors 
are too often the evidence that sufficient data had not been 
gathered upon which a reasonably accurate forecast could 
be made. 


The modern city needs a permanent bureau of research 
to which any group interested in forming a program or 
policy for its work may go with the hope of finding all 
available material of a social or religious nature concern- 
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ing the area of its present or proposed activities. The fre- 
quent demands for accurate information concerning certain 
basal facts of the city population very clearly indicates the 
need of such a central bureau—a bureau which shall under- 
take for all the agencies interested the common task of gath- 
ering social facts, frequently revising them, classifying and 
tabulating them in such shape as to make them readily avail- 
able for any purpose of social or religious agencies. 


The work that such a bureau might undertake may be 
outlined in these divisions: 


I.—Records and Reviews. 


Classify all available surveys already made, such as the 
Federal and School Census and the local church surveys. 
Make lists of poverty, disease, death, crime, delinquency of 
children, nationality and religious affiliations by blocks. 
Utilize the results gathered by various charitable and reform 
organizations, making them open for inspection. 


Make maps of all destructive and constructive agencies. 
Plot out on maps the distribution by nationalities and fore- 
cast the distribution five, ten, fifteen and twenty years hence. 


Ii.—Information and Advice. 

Answer inquiries of the local churches and of missionary 
societies. Assist in community studies giving expert advice 
and oversight of the work. Make suggestions as to sources 
of information, character of data most useful in the given 
problem. Give instructions as to how best to tabulate and 
graphically display the results of social studies. 


Lil.—Research. 


Study the material gathered with the object of analyzing 
the social and religious needs of the city. So present the 
results of research that plans for missionary effort and 
social betterment shall be wise and effective. 


IV.—Eahibit. 


Keep a permanent exhibit of charts, diagrams, models, 
maps, pictures. Make exhibits in clubs, schools and churches 
setting forth the place of importance that the church holds 
and the value of its missionary enterprises. 
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Last year Rev. 'H. F. Peabody, one of the Directors of 
the Chicago City Missionary Society, suggested that a Sur- 
vey Committee be appointed, whose duty it should be to 
confer with other bodies regarding the advisability of mak- 
ing a permanent bureau of research with a program, such 
as we have outlined. The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Co-operative Council of City Missions, a federa- 
tion of five denominations for purposes of city missionary 
advice. ‘Through the solicitation of the Council a larger 
committee was appointed with instructions to make ap- 
proaches to the Catholics, the Jews and other denominations 
not in the Co-operative Council. 


This Committee found an immediate recognition of the wis- 
dom of the movement. No difficulty was met in securing the 
promise of co-operation from the Catholic Archbishop of 
Chicago, Rabbi Hirsch and other prominent Jews, Bishop 
Anderson of the Episcopal Church. All people and or- 
ganizations interviewed were deeply impressed with the great 
need and value of a larger and more accurate knowledge of 
city conditions. 


It was found before the Committee had gone very far 
that other groups had been approaching the same subject 
from different angles. The City Club had appointed a spe- 
cial committee and the result of their research showed very 
clearly the call for a permanent bureau. Practically all the 
social and religious groups in the city are now committed 
to the plan and are ready to go forward under the direc- 
tion of our Central Committee to the establishment and 
maintenance of officers with a staff of workers. The ex- 
pense may be in the neighborhood of $25,000 a year. In 
order not to burden the churches, the plan is to finance 
the bureau by large individual gifts and already several 
have expressed their willingness to share in the budget. 


Is research work of this kind worth the expenditure? The 
answer is partly in the increasing number who are demand- 
ing this kind of initial work before proceeding with a new 
project or the readjustment of the old. We have found 
that within the last few years Chicago has had more than 
fifty such studies more or less extensive. Few of them have 
had expert supervision but all have been attempts to get 
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at the real facts rather than trust to private opinion. A 
recent report by an expert lists these studies made in Chi- 
cago: 

Twelve Church surveys; six Y. M. C. A. surveys; four 
Social Settlement surveys; one Women’s Club survey; nine 
Housing surveys; three Playground surveys; one Efficiency 
Test of Playgrounds; two Juvenile Delinquency studies; two 
Retarded Pupil studies; three Studies of Wasted Years; 
several Juvenile Protective Association studies. 


The number and extent of these studies seem to indicate 
that this is the modern way of success in the initial stages of 
work. There is a widespread interest in social inquiry and 
large donors are expecting to be shown concrete facts and 
figures before investing in our religious enterprises. 


One of the most important of surveys made in recent years 
was that of the twenty-first ward made by the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church under the supervision of Mr. St. John of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. The exciting 
cause of this survey was the contemplated investment of 
$700,000 in a new structure. As a result of this survey 
a comprehensive knowledge of the field was gained and the 
church was enabled to formulate plans adapted to its parish. 
Knowing its community, an intelligent fundamental scheme 
was adopted through which the church may bring itself to 
its highest efficiency. Before this survey the church leaders 
had general impressions and made vague guesses. They 
now have accurate detailed information and may make a 
fairly accurate forecast of their future work in relating the 
church to known community needs. 


Mr. J. G. Wray, Chief Engineer of the Bell Telephone 
Co., one of our directors, has been instrumental in saving 
thousands of dollars for the company by a survey depart- 
ment. They have made a house to house study of the city 
to ascertain actual conditions in order that they might make 
a forecast of what their business needs would be in 19380. 
Before this study exchanges were built in regions where they 
were not needed after a few years or where the changes in 
population could not be met by adequate changes in the plant. 
With the knowledge obtained by their survey the errors of 
judgment are reduced to a minimum. 
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Quoting from Mr. Wray :— 


“Corporations are not unlike individuals in their need for 
plans. The nature of the business of one corporation may 
permit it to be properly conducted without extensive plan- 
ning for the future, while with another kind of business its 
success or failure is determined by the quality of the power 
that it can develop to penetrate the future. 


“In the telephone business it is continually necessary to 
construct long-lived classes of plant, each of a character 
that practically prohibits its being used in other locations 
than where initially installed. In these cases it is highly im- 
portant that the original installation be made of the proper 
capacity and in the proper locality, as its efficiency is largely 
dependent on these conditions. A telephone company’s funda- 
mental plan is therefore the record of an attempt to picture 
the requirements of the company’s business over a future 
period that is as long as can be reasonably predicted.” 


The telephone company has spent already $50,000.00 in 
this kind of survey work. 


The Ferguson Art Commission of Chicago is spending the 
income of $1,000,000 to adorn the city with outdoor works 
of art. It is planned to erect a “Fountain of Time” in a 
prominent place in the city. It is to cost $200,000. Lorado 
Taft has already made a small plaster model of the great 
fountain. This model has brought forth much praise from 
all classes of artists. But before the final statuary is placed 
a full-sized plaster fountain will be built as an experiment, 
and before spending a cent for the final structure the com- 
mittee will spend $50,000 to find out whether the plan and 
place are fitting and artistic. 


These two instances of preliminary study involving the 
expenditure of large sums of money may point the way for 
effective missionary surveying and experimenting before final 
plans involving large expenditure are adopted. ‘Too often 
our plans are merely opportunist. Mere opinions, general 
impressions, limited to personal observations, pious guesses 
ought not to take the place of scientific accuracy in the ob- 
servation and interpretation of all knowable facts. 
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If the telephone company considers it economy to spend 
$50,000 to develop its fundamental plan, surely we must 
seriously hesitate before going ahead with our city plans 
without sufficient information. In a certain area in Chicago 
where in the next five years the Jews will be in the over- 
whelming majority, two Protestant denominations have se- 
cured lots and are proposing to build. A proper survey of 
the field would prevent these expensive errors. 


The presentation of facts awakens interest and establishes 
confidence in the minds of prospective donors. We have been 
crying out against the failure of men of large means to give 
liberally to the City Missionary Causes—perhaps the fault 
has largely been ours. Has the presentation been concrete 
and graphically placed? Mave all the facts and statistics 
been assembled? Have all the needs in the case been surveyed 
and tabulated? Recently the Y. M. C. A. received about 
$250,000 for a Men’s Hotel because of the argument set 
forth by the results of three surveys scientifically presented 
to men who could give. Very slight influences may defeat 
splendid plans when they are not buttressed by undeniable 
facts. 


Precise, definite knowledge of bad conditions fortifies im- 
mensely any plan for betterment, while reliable, detailed in- 
formation charted and diagramed, covering the development 
of given areas of city missionary work makes irresistible 
appeal to the modern business man of means who has in any 
way the interest of the Kingdom at heart. 


May I illustrate the difference between the old and the 
new methods of approaching men for financial support? 

Some time ago a group of wealthy men were gathered in 
a certain city at a luncheon. City missionary leaders earn- 
estly set before them the needs of the modern city and the 
great value of our missionary endeavors. ‘The men were 
impressed favorably and went away happy. The purpose 
of the meeting had been to quicken interest that larger sup- 
port might follow. But no money was forthcoming. 


A few days after this meeting, the Y. M. C. A. leaders 
gathered the same group of men together. A distinct need 
was set before them. The results of careful research were 
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presented. Charts and diagrams told a graphic story. De- 
tails and statistics were marshalled in formidable array. 
When the Y. M. C. A. leaders left the room they had checks 
for the salaries of five men workers in their pockets. 


There is little doubt that much of the Kingdom’s money 
is now sinfully wasted in city work by overlapping and un- 
brotherly competition. A scientific survey would present 
most cogent reasons for some withdrawals and in case of 
contemplated new work would show the folly of entering 
fields already sufficiently occupied. JI have in mind one 
parish in Chicago where a splendid mission church was 
doing effective work. The Sunday School enrolled about 
800 pupils. The church was doing its work well and cover- 
ing its territory. Because of its success another denomina- 
tion thought there was room for another success and planted 
a big church three blocks from this mission church. The 
new church spent $50,000 on the enterprise. To-day both 
these churches are almost empty, ten years after the second 
was built. If an extensive study of that field had been made, 
I venture to say that from the data gathered any intelligent 
group of men could have forecast just such a future. 


Survey work is going to compel us sooner or later to get 
together for a large amount of downtown and foreign work 
in the cities. Our downtown situations are so serious and 
difficult that we are not going to solve them except in large 
ways by interdenominational agreement and co-operation. 


Survey work will lead many churches to a real adapta- 
tion of their plan to the people who need them. Many of 
our churches are in a chaotic condition as far as their rela- 
tion to the changed conditions in which they find them- 
selves. A thorough study of the field under expert guidance 
and with all the information to be obtained at the central 
bureau upon kindred situations would bring a new lease of 
life and power. 


Survey work will enable the different communions to con- 
struct fundamental plans upon which they may build during 
a period of years, intelligently meeting the needs of the de- 
veloping fields. Too much of our work now is haphazard and 
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uncertain. With a plan large in its scope covering a period 
of years, construction might go on year by year with in- 
creasing power and effectiveness. 


Such statistical study will not take the place of the power 
of prayer and the inspiration of sacrificial devotion to the 
cause of Christ. It is not a panacea for all the woes of 
the church. In itself it is nothing but it may form the basis 
of a renewed confidence and a mighty forward movement 
in the Kingdom of God. Let no one mistake a view for a 
vision. But is it not possible that out of a detailed careful 
view of our city problem—the setting forth of all the diffi- 
culties and all the elements of hope—the presentation of 
all available data that may bear upon our missionary tasks— 
that out of all this scientific presentation there may come 
a vision splendid of the American City—cleansed and re- 
deemed—a city of God? s 
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UNITED MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


Rev. Dr. H. C. Herring, Chairman of the Council’s Spe- 
cial Committee on Home Mission Week, presented, on be- 
half of the Executive Committee of the United Missionary 
Campaign, a plan for the campaigns for two years, as 
follows: 


“On behalf of the Executive Committee of the United 
Missionary Campaign, we are instructed to submit a plan 
for carrying forward our joint effort during the next two 
years. This plan has been considered by a considerable 
number of secretaries, as well as by a sub-committee of the 
Executive Committee, and represents their best judgment 
as to the steps which should be taken. 

“In this connection the attention of the Council should 
be called to the importance of urging that each denomina- 
tional group use all possible diligence to secure the widest 
possible adoption of the ‘March Every Member Canvass’ in 
Churches which have not previously made such canvass.” 


Proposed Two Years’ Policy of the United Missionary Cam- 
paign, September, 1914, to May, 1916 


I. Continue to urge and promote in every possible way 
the universal adoption of the Weekly Offering Plan for Mis- 
sions and the annual Every-Member-Canvass, preferably in 
March, together with approved methods of missionary edu- 
cation. 

II. Continue from September, 1914, to February, 1915, 
interdenominational conferences, especially in the smaller 
cities, including adjacent areas, reaching as many as pos- 
sible of those not touched this season, leaving open the month 
of February for the enlistment by the denominational agen- 
cies of their local churches for the Every-Member-Canvass 
in March. 

IlI. Aim to make all the conferences minister to the 
spiritual needs of men, advocating Bible study and prayer, 
personal work, and higher standards of Christian steward- 
ship. 

IV. Extend the time of the interdenominational confer- 
ences to three days instead of two, using the evening sessions 
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for the general conference work and giving the day sessions 
to conferences for pastors, women’s organizations, etc. On 
the first evening discuss the present Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary situation. On the second evening hold denomina- 
tional supper conferences, and at the interdenominational 
conference that evening, discuss the organizing and train- 
ing the Church and the “why” of the Every-Member-Can- 
vass. On the third evening present the “how” of the Every- 
Member-Canvass, and close with a distinctively spiritual 
message. 


V. Organize the Campaign of the two years in such way 
that every Theological Seminary would be reached by a 
strong team. This effort should be in co-operation with 
the Student Department of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Student Volunteer Movement. 


VI. Begin the organization of the teams for next season 
at once and organize only strong teams. ‘To this end the 
Mission Boards should decide at the earliest possible date, 
the amount of time their secretaries and other leaders can 
give to the conferences. 


VII. Organize a News Service Bureau as soon as pos- 
sible so that materials for publicity may be prepared at an 
early date. 


VIII. Hold conventions during 1915-16 in the larger cit- 
ies, including those where conventions were held in the 
National Campaigns of the Laymen’s Movement. 


IX. Arrange these conventions in the larger cities to 
cover three evenings and the two intervening days; the sec- 
ond night being given entirely to denominational con- 
ferences. 


X. Continue in this series of large city conventions to 
press the adequate missionary training of the local Church 
and the Simultaneous-Every-Member-Canvass, and in con- 
nection with the conventions make a special effort to secure 
from individuals larger amounts for equipment or such spe- 
cial objects as may be decided upon by the Church agencies 
co-operating in the Campaign. In order to make this effort 
a success, the various Boards should begin to lay plans for 
it at once. 
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XI. Make an unusual effort during 1915-16 to enlist the 
churches in the largest cities not only by the conventions 


_ but also by thorough follow-up work. 


XII. Co-operate with the Missionary Education Move- 
ment and the Educational Departments of the Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards in emphasizing on the educational 
side of the Campaign in the topics of the two years to come, 
viz.:, “The Social Aspects of Missions” and “The Church 
at its Task.” 

XII. Close this Convention series in the large cities with 
an International Congress in April of 1916. 


XIV. As a most important preparation for the effective 
conduct of these conferences and conventions Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards and other similar agencies of the 
Churches should have as many as possible of their secretaries, 
missionaries and other available helpers in attendance at the 
summer training conferences of the Laymens’ Missionary 
Movement and the Missionary Education Movement, where 
special attention will be given to the training of leaders 
for the United Missionary Campaign. 

XV. Request the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and 
the Missionary Education Movement to continue their pres- 
ent lines of effort in connection with the United Missionary 
Campaign. 

This Policy and Program can be carried to the highest 
success only as the Boards make it an integral part of their 
own program for the cultivation of their churches, and con- 
centrate their forces upon carrying it through. Each of 
the Boards, therefore, should be asked to give this Policy 
early consideration and to adopt it as a central feature of 
its plans. 


On motion the general plan was adopted, as was the fol- 
lowing: “Resolved, That in giving its general approval to the 
plan submitted for a United Missionary Campaign during 
the next two years, the Home Missions Council calls attention 
to the fact that all its constituent Boards are under certain 
unescapable obligations to programs of education in force in 
their own denominations, and therefore cannot hope to place 
any considerable portion of their force at the disposal of 
the United Missionary Campaign.” 
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NEGLECTED FIELDS SURVEY 


The report of the Committee on Survey of Neglected 
Fields was read by Rev. Dr. L. C. Barnes, Chairman of the 
Committee, as follows: 


REPORT OF NEGLECTED FIELDS SURVEY 
COMMITTEE 


To the Home Missions Council: 


Your Special Committee on Neglected Fields begs leave 
to submit the following report on the work of the year: 

With the co-operation of local boards and workers, State 
Survey Committees were organized in fifteen of the western 
states, which State Committees were assigned the task of 
gathering information. Returns are in from more than 
half the states. While in some cases the returns are not 
sufficiently complete to be of value as the basis of a report 
on conditions throughout the state, it is gratifying that in 
several instances the returns are quite as complete as could 
be expected. 


In accordance with the vote of the Council, bulletins have 
been issued; the first, of thirty-six pages, contains a general 
introduction and an account of the findings in the state of 
Oregon; the second, of twenty-two pages, the findings in 
North Dakota; the third, of twenty-nine pages, the findings 
in Colorado. The fourth and fifth are of larger volume than 
any preceding them and treat of Northern California and 
Washington, respectively. The findings have been rein- 
forced and the bulletins greatly enriched by data from gov- 
ernmental sources so that they contain in compact form a 
matchless fund of information concerning the regions cov- 
ered. The Committee has in hand further material. Ad- 
ditional bulletins can be issued if the Council feels that their 
issue is justified and shall make provision for the expense. 


The following meager statements grow out of the sur- 
vey work so far conducted and tabulated. All of these are 
greatly amplified in the bulletins published and those imme- 
diately to appear. 
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The five states now covered are Oregon, North Dakota, 
Colorado, California (northern portion) and Washington. 


The proportion of foreign born in these states varies 
from 16.8 per cent in Oregon to 27.1 per cent in North Da- 
kota and averages 21.4 per cent for the five states. The 
proportion of the population born within the state of present 
residence varies from 23 per cent in Washington to 88 per 
cent in California and averages 31 per cent for the five states. 


The proportion of the native born population born in 
some other state than that of present residence varies from 
37 per cent in California to 54.5 per cent in Colorado, and 
averages 46.5 per cent for the five states. 


On the basis of the federal religious census, it appears 
that there is wide diversity of denominational representa- 
tion. In Washington, for example, the denominational 
strength is indicated by the following percentages: Of 
church organizations, 26 per cent are Methodist Episcopal; 
10.8 per cent Lutheran; 9.7 per cent Roman Catholic; 9.6 
per cent Presbyterian; 9.4 per cent Baptist; 8.4 per cent 
Congregational; 5.6 per cent Disciple; 4.6 per cent Protes- 
tant Episcopal. In Colorado, the percentages run 21.3 
Methodist Episcopal; 17.7 Roman Catholic; 11.5 Presby- 
terian; 8.2 Protestant Episcopal; 7.1 Baptist; 6.9 Congre- 
gational; 6.1 Lutheran; 4 Disciple; 7.3 Miscellaneous. 

In church membership, the federal census has already made 
familiar the fact that the proportion of the population not 
members of any religious organization is much larger in 
these states than is the average throughout the country. 
About 60 per cent in the United States (including, of course, 
many children and dependents) are out of church member- 
ship. The proportions for these states are, Oregon 74.7 
per cent; North Dakota 65.7 per cent; Colorado 66.6 per 
cent; California 62.9 per cent; Washington 68.8 per cent. 
The Roman Catholic strength is greatest among these 
states in California where the proportion is 21.5 per cent. 
The Roman strength is least in Oregon, where the proportion 
is 7.4 per cent against a Protestant percentage of 17.2. 


The reports have revealed a considerable use of foreign 
languages in churches. The leading languages after Eng- 
lish are German, Norwegian and Swedish. In North Dakota 
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48.3 per cent of the churches use the English language; 16.2 
per cent the German; 28.1 per cent the Norwegian; 1.9 per 
cent the Swedish; 5.5 per cent use other foreign languages. 
Colorado shows the highest percentage of churches using 
the English language, 89.6 per cent; 4.4 per cent use the 
German. 


As is well known, churches suffer greatly from partial 
time service of ministers. Reckoning eight services as normal 
for a month, it appears that in only two of the five states 
the proportion of churches reaching this standard is above 
50 per cent. In California, 57.9 per cent of the churches 
have eight or more services per month; in Colorado, 54.4 per 
cent; in North Dakota the proportion is as low as 17.8 per 
cent. Correspondingly, a large proportion of the churches 
hold three or less services per month. The percentages of 
these are: In Oregon, 49.5 per cent; in North Dakota, 48.4 
per cent; in Colorado, 23.7 per cent; in California (northern 
portion), 16.9 per cent; in Washington, 53.2 per cent. 


The disability under which the church has labored is 
further revealed by the statistics relating to the non-resi- 
dence of pastors. The percentage of churches investigated 
in Colorado show 68.8 per cent having pastors in residence. 
This is the highest average among these states. In Oregon 
this proportion is as low as 49 per cent. Many not familiar 
with conditions in these states will be surprised at the num- 
ber of organizations having no church building. The 
churches in the several states reporting church buildings 
are as follows: In Oregon, 75; in North Dakota, 73; in 
Colorado, 81.5; in California (northern portion), 86.1; in 
Washington, 69.3. 


One of the principal aims of the investigation is the dis- 
covery of neglected communities. The following will reveal 
some more or less unsatisfactory conditions: In Oregon, 
30.7 per cent of the districts sending in returns have churches 
and Sunday-schools; in North Dakota, 27.7 per cent; in 
Colorado, 26.6 per cent; in California (northern portion), 
28 per cent; in Washington, 32.7 per cent. While many 
districts reporting failed to reply to the question as to 
whether there was immediate religious activity, the percent- 
ages of those definitely reporting no religious activity are: 
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In Washington, 40.1 per cent; in California (northern por- 
tion), 36.9 per cent; in Colorado, 25.4 per cent. 

Attempt was made to locate groups of people living more 
than four miles from the nearest church. The returns in no 
state were full, and in each of the five the percentage of 
actual returns was not much in excess of 50 per cent. But 
even from these returns Washington reported 474 groups 
living more than four miles from the nearest church; Cali- 
fornia (northern portion), 198; Colorado, 289; North 
Dakota, 335. The total number of persons in these groups 
so far as reported was as follows: (It perhaps would not 
be an exaggerated estimate to double the figures given, since 
the returns from which the figures are taken cover only one 
half, or slightly more, of the territory in the states.) 


GROUPS OF PEOPLE LIVING MORE THAN FOUR 
MILES FROM THE NEAREST CHURCH 
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Effort was made to discover the denominational preference 
in these groups living four miles or more from the nearest 
church. The totals are, of course, not final, because the 
returns were not complete. Furthermore, the denomina- 
tional preference of the correspondent might have colored his 
statements. But the actual numbers gathered from the five 
states covered indicate denominational preference as follows: 
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DENOMINATIONAL PREFERENCE OF GROUPS OF 
PEOPLE LIVING MORE THAN FOUR MILES 
FROM THE NEAREST CHURCH 
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The most important result of the whole undertaking does 
not appear in the returns tabulated above or more amply 
treated in the reports. All agree that more significant is the 
better understanding and the greater desire to co-operate 
which has been brought about directly and indirectly among 
the denominations taking part. 

A further noteworthy impression gained from the study 
of the schedules is that the more thickly settled communities 
are better equipped for religious work than the more sparsely 
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settled. And further, that in cities, especially those under 
100,000, there is a tendency for churches to cluster near 
the center, thus leaving outlying districts without attention. 
This is naturally due to the fact that as each new denomina- 
tion seeks to gain entrance into a city it plants its first 
church as near the center as possible. Obviously the only 
remedy is greater co-operation among the various churches. 


The Committee set out to find the facts before projecting 
any general plans. It was believed that the atmospheric 
results of studying together would be worth more than any 
specific findings. In certain states the situation is now such 
that a more intensive study of certain outstanding features 
of home mission work promises advance. 


Accordingly, Institutes of two days each are to be held 
this month and next in South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Utah and Colorado. Those representatives 
of the Boards who have specialized in certain directions will 
throw what light they can on the state problems. As before, 
the creation of a co-operative atmosphere is the chief good 
to be anticipated. It is hoped, too, that co-operative en- 
deavor may be decidedly furthered. ‘The general outline of 
these Institutes is as follows: 


First Day, 
Forenoon: Immigration—How to Evangelize the New 
Americans. 


Afternoon: The Country Church—How to Evangelize 
Rural Communities. 

Evening: Administration—How to Meet Certain Prob- 
lems of Organization. 


Second Day, 

Forenoon: Home Mission Budgets—How to Raise 
Money for the Work. 

Afternoon: Co-operation—How to Effect Interdenomi- 
national Co-operation and increase Denominational 
Efficiency. 

Evening: Spiritual Power—How to Avail of Steady Sup- 


plies of Divine Energy. 


In Utah, the unique situation will have special treatment. 
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With the issuing of the remaining Bulletins and the holding 
of these Institutes the Special Committee feels that the work 
for which it was appointed will have been accomplished. Ac- 
cordingly, it asks to be continued only for this purpose. It 
asks for instructions to report upon these additional details 
and for discharge at the next meeting of the Council. 


Growing out of the work now accomplished, and other 
ripening influences of the day, we believe that the time has 
come for the formation of a Commission of the Council on 
a National Program of Co-operative Advance. 

Your Committee has in hand considerable memoranda 
which might furnish initial suggestion to such a Commission. 
It holds this material ready to turn over to such body if 
it shall be appointed, and can, in addition, interpret in 
certain large terms the results of its protracted labors in 
the great western section of the country. 

Your Committee accordingly makes the following recom- 
mendations : 


1. That the labors of the Committee thus far, including the 
publication of Bulletins One, Two, Three and Four, be ap- 
proved, and that instructions for the disposition of the 
stock of these Bulletins be given by the Council at this meet- 
ing. 

2. That the Committee be continued to complete the task 
as outlined in this report, and ordered to present its final 
report at the next meeting of the Council. 


3. That the Council at this meeting appoint a Commission 
of Ten on National Program of Co-operative Advance, with 
instructions to present a national co-operative program for 
consideration at the next annual meeting of the Council. 


It is perfectly clear that the evangelical forces in the far 
Western states are addressing themselves to their Herculean 
tasks with great devotion. The church-members contribute 
money to Christian work greatly in excess of the average 
in the eastern parts of the country. It is a creative hour 
in the newer West, such as human history has seldom seen. 
We are convinced that the stupendous nature of it is but 
slightly perceived by most of the church-members in the 
East. 
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Our other chief conviction is that a mighty struggle is on 
between the forces of good and evil in which there is no 
hope of success unless we can learn the elemental necessity 
of co-operation. The slogan of the hour is—Together— 
together against our common enemies, ignorance, vice, in- 
justice, godlessness—together for the positive construction 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth. Permit us to repeat it, 
this principle is primordial. 


“Now this is the law of the Jungle—as old and as true as 
the sky; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but the Wolf 
that shall break it must die. 

As the Creeper that girdles the tree trunk the Law runneth 
forward and back— 

For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the strength 
of the Wolf is the Pack.” 


On motion the report was accepted and its recommenda- 
tions adopted. 
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CO-OPERATION, FEDERATION OR UNION 


Papers were presented by Rev. Fraser Metzger, of Ran- 
dolph, Vermont, and Rev. Dr. Raymond Calkins, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


MR. METZGER’S PAPER 


My appreciation of the importance of such a movement 
as I am here to represent has led me to gladly come and 
accept the honor of an invitation to discuss its merits before 
a company of men so intimately and constantly confronted 
by the problems it presents and so deeply interested in their 
solution. Without further introduction I beg to proceed 
at once with a brief outline of what has been accomplished 
in the way of church union and community work by the 
church of which I have the honor to be pastor. 


Randolph, Vermont, where this church is located, is a 
typical New England village of 1,800 people. It has few 
industries. Its population being made up in part of about 
200 families averaging four in a family, the heads of which 
are employed in the few mills and shops and on the rail- 
road. The rest of the population consists of the usual quota 
of professional and business men with a large percentage 
of the retired class, who are not wealthy but well to do. 
Our young people after leaving school or graduating from 
the high school go out of town for work or enter college. 
We have no saloons and the moral life of the community is 
above the average. I make this brief mention of these con- 
ditions, because it gives an idea of the environment in which 
our experiment in church union and institutional work has 
been accomplished. 


Twelve years ago there were seven churches in the village 
—Catholic, Episcopalian, Christian Science, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Congregational and Christian. Within a radius of four 
miles from the center of the village, there were and are eight 
other churches representing five denominations. This made 
fifteen churches contributing to the interests of a total popu- 
lation of 3,500 people living within a radius of four miles, a 
population which is increasingly becoming Catholic in its 
ecclesiastical affiliations. It was easy to see what ought 
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to be done, the question was could it be done and where could 
a beginning be made. I was pastor of one of the two strong- 
est and wealthiest churches of the fifteen. The other of the 
two was the Congregational church which stood just across 
the street from the Christian Church. Recognizing the 
principle of union that was being ignored by the mainten- 
ance of such divisions and believing that the principle could 
be applied as well as advocated, we set about a scheme of 
bringing the members of these two churches to that state 
of mind where they would be willing to unite their forces. 
It was no easy task, as you will readily understand. As 
I have said, they were among the oldest churches of the com- 
munity, the one organized in 1817 and the other in 1831. 
They were extremely jealous of each other, vying with each 
other in getting the ablest preachers and the best choir, dis- 
puting over which had the highest church steeple and in- 
dulging in all the foolish and prohibited jealousies so com- 
mon to the country town churches of to-day. 


However, progress was made and nine years ago when 
the pastor of the Congregational church resigned to accept 
another charge an opportunity for definite steps toward 
union was opened. The pastor of the Christian Church was 
invited to alternate his Sunday services, preaching in the 
Congregational church one Sunday, and the Christian church 
another Sunday. This was done for a period of about nine 
months. During this period an active campaign was con- 
ducted to bring about amalgamation. Representatives duly 
chosen from each church formed a joint committee to devise 
ways and means for effecting the union. During the nine 
- months covering the work of this joint committee there was 
submitted a series of resolutions to the churches, each one 
being a step nearer to actual union. These resolutions were 
acted upon by each church in separate session, and required 
at least a two-thirds vote of the entire voting membership. 
These resolutions, as adopted, affected the determination of 
the Covenant, denominational affiliations; the disposal of 
legacies; the discharge of pledges made to mission boards; 
the disposal of church property, and other minor matters, 
such as the reorganization of the Sunday Schools, Young 
Peoples’ societies and other auxiliary organizations. After 
the final adoption of these recommendations by the churches 
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the new organization was effected and work begun. The 
new church was incorporated and all the property deeded 
by the old organization to the new organization. One of the 
parsonages was sold and one of the churches torn down. On 
the site of the razed church a Music Hall with all the ap- 
pointments of a modern theater was erected by a friend 
and presented to the church to be maintained and controlled 
by the church. In conjunction with this building a Parish 
House was built by the church which provides social rooms, 
parlors, retirig rooms, dining rooms, kitchen, game rooms, 
and paster’s office. Back of the Parish House is an excellent 
tennis court. 


This plant has enabled the church to conduct a Y. M. C. A. 
work on a limited scale. It puts the church in the same 
relation to the boys and young men of the community as 
the Y. M. C. A. of larger communities. It has afforded 
weekly Bible classes and lectures for their Christian training 
and moral uplift. It has provided rooms for billiard tables, 
bowling alley and other amusements. There is also a small 
gymnasium. The same work has been carried on among 
the girls and young women with equally good results. This 
puts the Parish House to constant use with the janitor in 
attendance the entire week. The church has organized an 
undenominational body called the Christian Brotherhood 
made up of 150 of the representative men of the village. 
From 75 to 100 of these men come together every two 
weeks to discuss community problems, theology, politics 
or any matter of concern to men. The church is also at- 
tacking what has come to be known as the rural problem 
by reaching out toward the farmers’ interests. This move- . 
ment is in its infancy but bids fair to produce big results. 
The ownership and management of the Music Hall has given 
us complete control of all theatrical attractions. Through 
it, the church conducts an excellent lecture course and brings 
into her community such entertainments as Peter Pan, 
Sousa’s Band and Boston Grand Opera. The last place that 
Denman Thompson ever played, ‘The Old Homestead,” was 
in this Hall. 

As evidence of sustained interest and assured success of 
the movement it may be maintained that young men and 
women are joining the church, that many people formerly 
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indifferent to church activities are lending a hand, that at 
no time during the eight years has a single year closed with 
a financial deficit, and that we have just completed the re- 
pair of our church edifice at a cost of $10,000 with all bills 
paid. 

I should like to emphasize the fact that this is not a 
federation, but organic union. Experience shows that 
federation is not feasible—by federation I mean the coming 
together of two churches for the common support of a 
pastor and joint work along other lines. It is not hard to 
see why this fails. Federations are formed largely for rea- 
sons of economy in the expenditure of money. Such economy 
is false in the church when it is made at the expense of the 
spirit of devotion and sacrifice. When people enter any 
movement that involves spending less money for the cause 
of Jesus Christ it is evident that the cause of Jesus Christ 
is not an important matter in the lives of those people. 
Moreover, all such federations entail the retention of de- 
nominational affiliations and denominational identity. It is 
beyond all human possibility to expect anything under such 
conditions more than a “house divided against itself,’ and 
that house must fall. After the union of our two churches, 
a Congregational church and Methodist church four miles 
out attempted such a federation. Two years ago that fed- 
eration was dissolved. A little later the Baptist and Meth- 
odist churches of our own village formed a similar federa- 
tion and two months ago that federation was dissolved. In 
the State of Vermont several such federations have been 
effected and not one of them reports harmony or progress. 
In the present agitation of church union and methods for 
effecting it, this is worthy of careful attention. I thoroughly 
believe that the only way “to resume is to resume.” That 
quotation may well be an adage for advocates of church 
union. Here as elsewhere in all progress we must burn our 


bridges behind us. 

It may be of some help to briefly mention a few of the 
motives that lay behind the amalgamation. 

Greater efficiency was one of the principal ends of the 


movement. Two churches covering the same field, over- 
eee é 4 - 
lapping in many places, paying the salaries of two men 
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where one could easily care for the field were merely mark- 
ing time. Because of this waste the church was kept from 
great and needed work that confronted the community at 
every turn. Nobody expected to reduce his subscription to 
church work, and with a single exception everybody in- 
creased their subscription. The money did not go to the 
support of a man and his family, the salary item of the 
budget being only three-fourths of what it formerly was. 
The money was used in carrying out this larger program, 
which was so much to be desired and which has proven such 
a boon to the community. 


Another motive sprung from the need of conserving the 
Protestant Christian forces of the community. Most of the 
families associated with the two churches were the remnants 
of the larger New England families of other and different 
days. The village, like many New England villages, is in- 
creasing its population very slowly and that increase is due 
largely to the influx of the French-Canadian element which 
is exclusively Catholic. Many of the Protestant churches 
are coming to an untimely end because they are segregated 
from other Protestant churches, and this entails a loss of 
faith and effort which has no excuse. It can explain itself 
only by the shame of division and jealousy. In this respect — 
the union at Randolph has more than satisfied the motive. 
Unquestionably one of the churches involved would by this 
time have been struggling along against discouragement and 
indifference that would have robbed it of almost all of its 
vitality. 

But the principal motive was to test the commandments 
of Jesus Christ that we love one another, under the most 
trying circumstances. To put love against jealousy and 
see love conquer is a glorious sight. To find that the spirit 
of sacrifice is not dead in the hearts of men is better than 
unearthing a rich vein of pure gold. It did involve sacrifice 
of hallowed associations, sacrifice of an old church home, 
sacrifice of denominational affiliations, and, best of all, sacri- 
fice of a sentiment that had kept Christian men apart. It 
has all been more than worth while for there has been estab- 
lished a strong working church that is a power in the life 
of the community and bids fair to remain so for years to 
come. 
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We were asking ourselves such questions as these. 


Why is the church established in a community? For its 
own maintenance or for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God? How may the Kingdom of God be best advanced? 
By the continuance of a divided church or by the wider spirit 
of brotherhood that eliminates rivalry and selfishness? We 
had one of these itinerant evangelists in our community some 
ten years ago, who said to me when I outlined my policy, 
that it would help the community but would kill my church 
and he doubted the justice of that program. He was right, 
it did kill the church as an institution, and it did help 
the community, but it conserved the strength and life of 
my church. 

One of the difficulties of such churches as are found in 
these communities is that the church has come to be reduced 
too largely to a social organization which is dominated by 
the overweening desire to increase its membership instead 
of extending the Kingdom of God. It is losing its vision and 
the spirit of prophecy and service is departing. The people 
are blinded by a “‘paralyzing sentimentalism,” that expresses 
itself in attachment to a church—a mere institution—instead 
of loyalty to Christ and the establishment of His kingdom, 
and the pity of it is they do not know it. They are blind 
leaders of the blind. We are under the necessity of so re- 
constructing our ecclesiastical machinery as to pu tit into 
harmony with the plan of God. As well strive to construct 
a flying machine without regard to the universal law of 
gravitation as to build a church without regard to the uni- 
versal law of brotherhood. The word universal is used 
advisedly. We seem to forget that brotherhood is a law 
for all men and not for a few men who have banded together 
in a sect or club or fraternity. Therefore let us make the 
church contribute to the good of all classes to be found in 
a community just as God lets the sun shine on the just 
and unjust alike. Let us depart from the illegitimate spirit 
of exclusiveness and the narrowness of propagandism and 
put a church into a community that will work for the best 
interests of everybody. Let the light that is Jesus Christ 
shine upon a goodness that is sterile and make it blossom 
instead of hiding that light under a bushel which in our 
time assumes the shape of a church edifice. 
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DR. CALKINS’ PAPER 


It is a pleasure to find myself in this meeting this after- 
noon. This has been the best missionary meeting that has 
ever been my good fortune to attend, and I may add the 
best meeting in the interests of church unity. Such a con- 
ference as this confirms me in my feeling that the way and 
the only way to arrive at church unity is through the 
union of church work. It is as Christians come to work 
together, that they come to think together and to feel 
together. I have the deepest sympathy with all efforts which 
are being made in our day to arrive at the reunion of the 
Christian Church, but I feel that the Home Missions Coun- 
cil represents in its membership, in its program, and in 
its ideals, the surest method of approach to that great ideal 
in which we all believe, for which we all pray, and towards 
which we all aspire. 


As bearing upon this subject, and as not remote from the 
subject which brings us together this afternoon, may I 
illustrate briefly what I have just said from the experience 
of a certain Federation of Christian Churches? In one of 
our American communities it seemed at the beginning im- 
possible to bring all the Churches in that community under 
one organization for the reason that certain conservative 
evangelical pastors felt that they could not conscientiously 
unite in Christian work with the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches in the same community. That inclusive organiza- 
tion of Churches, however, was brought about in the follow- 
ing way: The proposition was made to the conservative 
ministers of the community that they should unite in such 
an organization with the provision put down in the con- 
stitution that all evangelistic work to be conducted by the 
federation should be under the exclusive direction of the 
pastors and laymen of the evangelical Churches. This 
proved acceptable to both the Evangelical and Unitarian 
ministers, and such a provision was put down in the con- 
stitution. 


There followed six years of constant co-operative work 
in that community, work which included not only the con- 
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duct of evangelistic services, but educational and civic work 
in behalf of the community. At the close of that six year 
period, when the constitution was being revised, a proposi- 
tion was made by one of the Universalist ministers that that 
devisive clause in the constitution be removed and that no 
hard and fast line henceforth be drawn between the ministers 
of any of the Churches which composed the Federation. 
Almost immediately a motion was put to that effect by one of 
the most conservative ministers in the Federation who had 
in the beginning insisted upon that very clause in the con- 
stitution as a condition of his membership in it. He de- 
clared that his faith had not grown less strong in those 
elements of the Gospel in which he had previously believed, 
but that taught by the Holy Ghost, he had grown into a 
better comprehension of Christian ministers and people, and 
speaking for himself he felt that any such safeguard as that 
which had been set down in the constitution was no longer 
needed. The motion was put and carried and made an 
atmosphere of Christian feeling and fellowship which it is 
difficult to describe. 


To my mind the incident furnished a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth that it is through such co-operative Chris- 
tian work as this Council represents that we shall ultimately 
arrive at a united Christian Church of America. 


I would like next to speak of the possibilities of co- 
operative church work in our home missionary states. What 
I shall have to say is drawn almost exclusively from such 
experience as I have had in such work in the state of Maine, 
but our experience there may serve to illustrate the pos- 
sibilities of such co-operation elsewhere. 


There are three ways in which co-operation between dif- 
ferent denominational bodies may be carried on by various 
state organizations: First, by planning for union Churches 
in small communities; second, by planning for federated 
Churches in small communities; and third, by planning for 
the interchange or exchange of Churches in small or over- 
churched communities. I think it may be said at once that 
our experience has not caused us to believe very strongly 
in the so-called union Church. The difficulty with the union 
Church is that, not having direct relations to any one 
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denomination, it lacks the fellowship and support which it 
needs in order to affect its maintenance and prosperity. 
This method consequently has not been followed by the 
Interdenominational Mission in Maine, which has done so 
much work in the interests of a state-wide co-operative work 
for the churches. The second method of a federated Church 
has been tried in several communities in Maine. According 
to this arrangement, each Church maintains its separate 
co-operative existence, but all the churches maintain a single 
service with one minister and with a Union Board of Church 
Overseers and committees. Such federated churches exist 
at North East Harbor, at Phillips, and various other com- 
munities in Maine. Yet while these Churches are successful 
at times, this does not seem to be the most successful method 
of church co-operation. The third method of the exchange 
of churches in small communities has proved in Maine by 
far the most successful of the three methods which I have 
suggested. According to this simple plan, there is a diplo- 
matic exchange of Churches by different denominations, each 
denomination surrendering a church in one community in 
exchange for the surrender by another denomination of a 
church in another community. It often happens that a de- 
nomination is maintaining a small and struggling church in 
a community where another community has a strong and 
vigorous church; while in another community these condi- 
tions are reversed. Duplication of effort and expense is, 
therefore, prevented by the elimination of one of these 
churches of different denominations in each community. Of 
course, such work as this is to be conducted with tact and 
patience, but persistent work yields large and permanent 
results. 


In conclusion, may I express the deep interest that I have 
felt in the proposals for co-operative work in cities and in 
the great missionary districts of the West, and such sur- 
veys as have been made in great cities like Chicago and in 
great states like Colorado are of the utmost value as wit- 
nessing to the growing co-operative church conscientiousness 
of our time. But it needs to be borne in mind that in order 
to make a survey of any practical value, a greal deal of 
Christian idealism is needed in both ministers and in laymen. 
It is one thing to make a survey, and it is another thing 
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to use it. The making of a survey is comparatively simple. 
It can be accomplished with a rush of enthusiasm and con- 
ducted with great thoroughness and accuracy. But why get 
these results unless one purposes to use them? Indeed just 
to know the destitution of our cities and states, except we 
purpose to relieve it, leaves us in a more serious state than 
we were before. Not to do our duty because we are ignorant 
of it is one thing; but not to do our duty in our knowledge 
of it is another. In my own experience with Church federa- 
tion, there has been a profound sense of disappointment in 
the way in which results gathered up by investigations and 
surveys have failed to be followed up by Churches and 
ministers. Too often the returns for such effort have seemed 
meager and ministers and laymen alike have lacked the 
idealism and the insight needed to pursue with patience and 
persistence the unchurched and indifferent members of our 
religious communities. Behind every survey there needs to 
be a great amount of prayer, that the burden which such 
results places upon the conscience of Churches, may find a 
conscience which is ready and strong enough to bear it. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP LUCCOCK 


Rev. H. F. Swartz read a letter from Bishop Naphtali 
Luccock, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the same 
topic, as follows: 


“T am very sorry that I cannot be present at your Home 
Missionary meeting in New York. Also that I cannot com- 
mand the time to prepare the paper you suggest. I am leav- 
ing for the Hawaiian Islands in a few days and am obliged 
to give special attention to the work of the Mission. 


“However, I would set down briefly some convictions 
which I hold firmly. First this: The imperative step now 
is that the Christian Church should respond sincerely to the 
‘spirit of the 17th Chapter of St. John’s Gospel. We must 
find the true principle of Denominational co-operation. That 
to my mind is in the federation not of individual churches, 
merely, but in the federation of the denominations as a 
whole. The so-called Federated ‘Church in a small commun- 
ity is frequently but an amalgamated church of fragments 
of churches which never rises into true unity of purpose. 
The origin of such amalgamation is not a desire to advance 
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the interests of the Kingdom, so much as a desire to keep 
up the appearance of the Christian Church without the full 
responsibility of supporting the Church adequately. 


“Its only aim seems to be to lessen expenses of Christian 
work. First locally and then at large. Such churches fre- 
quently lose the proper vision of the mission of the Church 
to evangelize the world. They practically disconnect them- 
selves from a proper share of responsibility in relation to 
any of the Denominational Boards in their great work. The 
sole aim seems to be a selfish one of lessening local expenses 
while claiming some sort of Christian fellowship. The trick 
of Annanias is in it. The withering curse of Annanias gen- 
erally overtakes it. The true federation is a denominational 
federation, by which the responsibility is justly shared 
among the denominations, defining in as fair a spirit and 
as accurately as possible, the field of each denomination’s 
activity, and giving each denomination full responsibility 
for the field. We should be as much concerned, or nearly 
so, for the prosperity of another denomination in its ac- 
cepted field as we are for our own denomination in _ its 
accepted field. Second: The difficulties in the way of such 
co-operation are great, but not insuperable. (a) Many 
mistake their prejudices for their consciences and magnify 
denominational characteristics into vital principles of the 
Gospel. We must first of all begin with ourselves and con- 
vert ourselves to the larger Christian spirit and purpose. 
(b) Clearly each denomination must be held to a high stand- 
ard of Christian life and practice. Where any church fails 
to exert a true Christian influence in a community, as some- 
times happens, where there is a lowering of Christian life 
and tone, and where there is no longer any positive spiritual 
appeal or spiritual leadership. ‘The denominational Board 
in charge should bring such a church up to the right stand- 
ard or its candle should be taken away and another denom- 
ination, having more vital life and message, should be per- 
mitted to enter the field. (c) The galloping brigade must 
be halted in a measure. Before any denomination is con- 
ceded leadership in any community it must show a substan- 
tial basis for leadership in the strength and character of 
its constituency calling for its service. The claim of pri- 
ority cannot justly be established on the ground that some 
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wandering itinerant has preached there occasionally or a 
student has held a few services during vacation. (d) We 
must deal fairly with one another and our own people, urg- 
ing protection and co-operation with other denominations 
in their conceded fields. The interest of the field is to be 
considered above the interests of the denomination. A loss 
of members to the denomination, from one to another, is 
not a loss to the kingdom, but frequently a gain for the 
kingdom. Third: The thing that ought to be done, can 
be done, and we can bring this about if we set our hearts 
and minds to it. The economy of men and means is a great 
incentive to Christian unity, but by no means the greatest. 
Christian fellowship and co-operation is a far greater con- 
sideration. It will be the highest form of Christian testi- 
mony. ‘That they may all be one in us, that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.’ A recent experience 
in South Dakota with the representatives of various denom- 
inations in which several difficult cases were adjusted along 
these lines, convinces me that consecrated, wise and deter- 
mined Christian leaders can do very much to bring about 
the program of our Lord. Let us arise and work to this 
great end, touching not only shoulders and elbows, but 
hearts in the enterprise.” 
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EXCEPTIONAL GROUPS 


The report of the Committee on Exceptional Groups was 
presented by its Chairman, Rev. Dr. John M. Moore, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, as follows: 


“The Committee on Exceptional Groups was unable to 
meet during the year because of the distances that separ- 
ated the members. On March 6, 1913, the Executive Com- 
mittee passed a resolution to the effect that the Committee 
on Exceptional Groups be asked to take steps, if possible, 
to advise the teachers attending the National Educational 
Association at Salt Lake City in the summer as to the real 
nature and aims of the Mormon propaganda. The Chair- 
man at once entered into correspondence with the members 
of the Committee to determine what might be done. Ar- 
rangements were made to have literature prepared and dis- 
tributed but in course of the correspondence the fact was 
developed that the Council of Women for Home Missions 
had issued a leaflet, entitled ‘Tourists in Utah,’ which was 
written by the Rev. Robert M. Stevenson, D.D., a Presby- 
terian Home missionary in Utah, and that the leaflet had 
been distributed by the various woman’s boards to the public 
school teachers connected with their own denominations. 
The pastors from whose churches the teachers were expected 
to go were written and warned of the danger of the meet- 
ing and the effect upon the teachers which it might have. 
Some cities sent a packet of leaflets to every public school 
teacher. This work having been done so thoroughly and 
well the Committee decided that it would be unnecessary 
for other literature to be prepared and distributed. 


“A letter from Nellie Wisner Morse to Dr. Herring for 
the Council was referred to this Committee. Mrs. Morse 
is the Secretary of the International Council for Patriotic 
Service, a non-sectarian body whose chief purpose at this 
time is the defense of this nation and its homes against the 
evils of Mormonism. This organization is conducting a 
nation-wide publicity campaign. Mrs. Morse writes to ask 
what amount the Home Missions Council will pay monthly 
to assist in carrying this publicity campaign. Your Com- 
mittee believes that it is not within the province of the 
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Home Missions Council to make contributions to such a 
cause however much it may approve its purpose. 


“A communication from Rev. Arthur W. Spooner, of 
Washington City, asking the Home Missions Council to give 
its endorsement to the National Evangelization Society for 
Jew and Gentile, which was organized during the past year. 
We are in hearty sympathy with all organizations that have 
for their purpose the evangelization of Jews and Gentiles, 
but we are in no position to give definite endorsement to 
any specific organization. 


“The Committee would here record its firm belief that 
greater effort should be made in many cities and towns to 
bring the Jews to the knowledge of Jesus Christ. The 
evangelical Christian Churches have not yet done their full 
duty by the Jews who have come to this country. They 
offer no greater obstacles to the preaching of the genuine 
Gospel of Jesus Christ than many other peoples to whom 
our missionaries have been sent. ‘The Jews and the Mor- 
mons should have increased attention from the evangelical 
bodies that are represented in this Home Missions Council.” 

On motion the report was accepted and adopted. 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
On motion of Rev. Dr. A. G. Kynett, it was resolved that 


the Board of Church Extension of the General Council, 
| Evangelical Lutheran Church in North America; be ad- 


mitted to membership in the Home Missions Council, on 
receipt of formal application from that organization. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Chairman appointed the following Committee on 
Nominations: Rev. Drs. R. D. Lord, A. Stewart Hartman, 
and R. A. Hutchison. 


Adjournment followed. 


Morning Session 


January 15th, 1914 


Devotional service was conducted by Rev. Dr. J. C. Kunz- 
mann, of Philadelphia. 


GENERAL CO-OPERATION 


The Committee on General Co-operation reported on sey- 
eral matters that had been referred to it by the Council, 1e- 
port being made by Rev. A. W. Anthony, the Secretary of 
the Committee, as follows: 


“Respecting the Interdenominational Church in Cristo- 
bal, Canal Zone, the Committee deems it inexpedient for 
this Council to assume any financial responsibility for the 
maintenance of this Church, and recommends that the pas- 
tor’s request be referred back to the Federal Council as 
more properly coming within the sphere of its sympathetic 
supervision and advice. 


“Respecting the need of more chaplains in the Navy, the 
Committee recommends that a Committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the Council to present this matter to the proper 
authorities and secure, if possible, the needed increase. 


“Respecting the condition of the unemployed in Porto 
Rico, the Committee recommends that the Boards now car- 
rying on work in Porto Rico give attention to the economic 
effects of the newly enacted tariff laws.” 


On motion the report was accepted and adopted. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
The report of Mr. Harvey C. Olin, Treasurer, was read 
by him, as follows: 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditures by The Home Mis- 
stons Council for the Year Ending December 31, 1918.. 
RECEIPTS 


Board of Home Missions of the Reformed Church.$ 318.00 
Executive Committee of Publication, Presbyterian 


COTMAT CH OBA OMEN tater, oye Pan! oo Nauk odds o 6b vate 53.00 
Missionary Society of the Evangelical Association 53.00 
American Baptist Publication Society.......... 106.00 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society.... 53.00 


Board of Home Missions, M. E. Church South.. 541.20 
Board of Church Extension, M. E. Church South 106.00 


American Missionary Association ............. 424:.00 
Board of Home Missions of the U. P. Church.... 477.00 
Home Mission Society, United Brethren in Christ 159.00 
Congregational Church Building Society........ 106.00 
Board of Church Extension, American Christian 
IWISSIGHATY G2 OOCIEL YS | thar. His swore fain se oo es 212.00 


Mission Board of the Christian Reformed Church 26.50 
Board of H. M. and Church Extension, M. E. 


“CEES 8, ARG Eat OE AEP le ee ae ee 1,484.00 
Evangelistic and Church Extension Board of 

ite Och gs Prada pee iets oa «, a apse, 2 gor el eee 26.50 
Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed 

POEUN CUS INIS A I CTACH io) fe 5.-5 5 aiieie ec Fieve an Bee ree 250.00 
Executive Com. of H. M. Presbyterian Church in 

TUDES. 2 IR PSE RM Orne meters Racist or ge me 295.50 
Home Mission Commission, Moravian Church.... 26.50 
Board of Church Erection Fund, Presbyterian 

TERS NOR BORR eget Conia: Siva are SAL a a 212.00 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society..... 500.00 
American Christian Missionary Society........ 200.00 
Congregational Home Missionary Society....... 42.00 


English Home Mission Board, Lutheran General 


(EXONORGVGH EM teeta ere istic ca a eee ea RE ee 212.00 
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Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 


Church» UsS2 04 oe. Soe eee ec eee 1,102.00 
Eastern Washington Committee Survey of West- 
ern Fields 5320235 saa tg Sepa ent 2.90 
$6,988.10 
Balance brought over from last year........... 6.52 
$6,994.62 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing, Postage and Express, Neglected 
Fields aye: soo yes Stee et eee $383.19 
Salaries, etc., Neglected Fields a/c. ..... 894.60 1,277.79 
Printing and Traveling Expenses, a/c. Annual 
Meeting 006. PU SSe SRS ote. oe 312.31 
Printing and Postage, a/c. Home Mission Week 
(East: Yeary 2.085 2.25575 Seer oee ee eres 613.53 
Home Mission Week (This Year).............. 1,000.00 
Tadian® W ork: -0P ied 5s ess taut oe nee 1,239.75 
Emnting Annual “Reports: ate Se eee 246.50 
Expenses of Asbury Park Institute............ 149.10 


Miscellaneous, including Printing of Stationery, 
Pamphlets, Stenographic Work, Exchanges on 


Otrtzof-Fown? Cheeks ete. 252s eee were 163.10 
$5,002.09 
Balance in- Hard <.4..4) 5.7.4: etcetera eee $1,992.53 


Harvey C. Ouin, Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING APPORTIONMENTS TO 
THE BOARDS AND SOCIETIES, AND 
AMOUNTS ACTUALLY PAID 


Year Ending December 31, 1913. 


Appor- 

tionment. 
American Missionary Association........ $424.00 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 742.00 
Congregational Church Building Society. 106.00 
Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society 53.00 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 1,166.00 


American Baptist Publishing Society.... 106.00 
Board of H. M. Presbyterian Church, 

UES cee Aeer arate akere stort tetany Sse Ants Senda 1,802.00 
Board of Church Erection Presbyterian 

(QUIRKE, (acter apm 5 oa Orta doa p Omer 212.00 
Executive Com. of Home Missions Pres- 

pyteran! Church, Us SoA> . 00.2... 318.00 
Board of Home Missions U. P. Church.. 477.00 
Mission Board of the Christian Church. . 53.00 
American Christian Missionary Society. . 636.00 
Board of Home Missions Lutheran Gen- 

CRAM wOVNOG stiches ak a tioniesabse'= sca 212.00 
English Home Mission Board Lutheran 

Generale Councils svete aa an secrete 212.00 
Board of H. M. & Church Erection M. 

Rieu Cin eee ale stay tes, o'er c) eosceus Cotas traces 1,484.00 
Board of Missions M. E. Church South.. 742.00 
Board of Home Missions Methodist Prot- 

ESoaine MCnivikeay a. Seompscdine op on oom eric 106.00 
Home Mission Society United Brethren 

TTA UES Uy Poveatae tare cesta rahe ie Sis eo ule Phete ase 159.00 


Board of Domestic Missions Ref. Church 318.00 
Board of Home Missions Reformed 


Chuwmehaaine thet Urs Sis Ante sees ecnacs 318.00 
Executive Committee of Publication Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S........ 53.00 
Associated Ex. Com. of Friends on Indian 
PRE ALT Seer recreate Srocc arate os. cher ee eee 26.50 
Evangelistic and Church Extension Board 
ERRMSG tase eee oe yen cr ead eisieieayuatapevomueratorse 26.50 
Board of Church Extension M. EK. Church 
SOUTH Ne eed hee ee erorer ne iren Ginnie 5 emo 106.00 
Board of Ch. Extension American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society............. 212.00 
Evangelical Association ................ 53.00 
Home Mission Commission Moravian Ch. 26.50 
Mission Board of the Christian Reformed 
CUP CHO Acaron Teco Soares re ee 26.50 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
PES OMUTCH eet encetinee tae eters 424.00 


Amount 
Paid. 


$424.00 
*42,00 
106.00 
53.00 
500.00 
106.00 
*1,102.00 
212.00 


295.50 
477,00 


200.00 


212.00 


1,484.00 
541.20 


159.00 
250.00 


318.00 


53.00 


26.50 
106.00 
212.00 

53.00 

26.50 


26.50 


Balance 
Due. 


666.00 


7 


53.00 
436.00 


212.00 


106.00 


26.50 


t 


$10,600.00 $6,985.20 §$1,700.30 
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* $700 each was advanced by the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Home Boards to make up the deficit on last year’s budget, and the said 
advances were credited on the apportionments for this year. 

+ Will make no further payment. 

+ Will not pay. 

§ The actual difference between Apportionments and Amounts Paid is 
actually $3,614.80, the difference between that amount and $1,700.30 
shown in above statement is accounted for as follows: 

Advanced by Congregational H. M. Soc. to apply on last 


Viear’s CECH VN. macs eects corvette eee eee eee $700.00 
Advanced by Presbyterian Board of H. M. to apply on last 
VEAL SECETICIE Paterats csi clecore sWoleesiareten euirane shoe icrel alsa pomem are 700.00 


Difference between amount apportioned and amount paid by 

Ex. Com. of Home Missions Presbyterian Church, U. S. 22.50 
Difference between amount apportioned and amount paid by 

Board of Domestic Missions Reformed Church......... 68.00 
Amount of the apportionment of the Domestic and Foreign 

Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

which= they decline tom payne. ae. coe a ican 424.00 


$1,914.50 


On motion the report was accepted and approved, and 
the thanks of the Home Missions Council extended to 
Mr. Olin for his efficient service. 
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COMMITTEE ON BUDGET 


The report of the Committee on Budget was made by its 
Chairman, Rev. Dr. H. C. Herring, as follows: 

A schedule of expenditures, estimated as closely as pos- 
sible, is as follows: 


Legal Expenses—Indian Committee............ $1,000.00 
Joint Washington Representative.............. 1,500.00 
Immigrant Work—Investigation............... 2,000.00 
Committee on Neglected Fields: .. 02. .5......:. 500.00 
Annual Meeting—Delegates’ Expenses.......... 312.00 
Panama Exposition—Preliminary Work........ 250.00 
Plomenvuission Week, 19142 00.02 ts wc es sy oes 250.00 
PALI AMMUAL HEPOll: .s..c5 >.< srs ns 2 oa, A 250.00 
Home Mission Institute, 1914................. 100.00 
Be iee UaMCOUG teacte ree GripSty vases) lacytheiown, eee 331.00 
$6,493.00 

Sachs on hand, January.lo, (elec. cece cn oe 1,993.13 


Net amount to be assessed on the organizations. . $4,500.00 


Assessments for 1914, based on percentages adopted for 
1913: 
Per Cent. Amount. 


American Missionary Association.......... 4 $180.00 
Congregational Home Missionary Society... 7 315.00 
Congregational Church Building Society.... 1 45.00 
Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 

POPES OCIELY Sh 204 Sia Aihara lcs Nocona y », af oars i 22.50 
American Baptist Home Mission Society... .11 495.00 
American Baptist Publication Society...... 1 45.00 
Board of Home Missions, Presbyterian 

rr oN rest attra ets ae eae iby: 765.00 
Board of Church Erection, Presbyterian 

CONIGERG CARR DRE CRS: Gets ore dere one ae recast ae a 2 90.00 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, Pres- 

py terianyCHUGCh Ine Wei S «essa slits. 2'p S05» 3 135.00 
Board of Home Missions, United Presbyterian 4144 202.50 
Mission Board of the Christian Church..... i) 22.50 
American Christian Missionary Society..... 6 270.00 


Church Extension Department, American 
Christian Missionary Society........... 2 90.00 
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Lutheran General i6ynod 35.4.4 2) cee 2 
Lutheran General Councils... co) oye © ayy 2 
Board of Home Missions, Methodist Epis- 
ra) eed MPC rane Stn he SAUTE ROT ORAS, Shoe ro Rn. 14 
Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal, 
ORES. sha woke ooh 8 cine eens Seek eee ) 
Board of Church Extension, M. E. South... 1 
Board of Home Missions, Methodist Protest- 
ante Church! (iis ato hake tee ee ne eee 1 
Home Missionary Society, United Brethren. 1 
Church Erection Society, United Brethren... 1% 
Board of Domestic Missions, Reformed Ch. 
TOs A WOLIGA 5.1054 tole sare ices eaeehe eee 3 
Board of Home Missions, Reformed Church 
MEL Sea ates oe ath ae tat nee ee Dea 3 


Executive Committee of Publication, Pres- 
bytexman Church im U. 3833.2 )05.-0 acre 
Associated Executive Committee of Friends. 
Friends Evangelistic & Church Extension 
fA 5 | RLS oe eae Pere EEDET an eee Ua 
Missionary Society of the Evangelical Asso- 
ClCH ha | Resesiaie Start alarms Obracte ter act attr gsicisecess: 
Moravian Country Life Commission........ 
Board of Church Extension, Moravian Church 
Board of Heathen Missions, Christian Re- 
formed (Church 5 cee ee eee 
Dom. & For. Missionary Society, Protestant 
Episcopal Church’ 2» (es sentra ere 


TOTAL ASSESSRIEN Ee eee 


On motion it was accepted and adopted. 


180.00 


$4,500.00 
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COMMITTEE ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 


The report of the Committee on Indian Missions was pre- 


sented by Rev. Dr. Charles L. White, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, as follows: 


In the spirit of Christian comity, which has reached a 
high development in the Protestant Indian mission work of 
our country, several new stations have been opened and 
manned. ‘The study three years ago of the tribes hitherto 
neglected by Christian agencies, showed that approximately 
46,000 Indians in the United States were still unreached by 
either Roman Catholic or Protestant missionaries. Some of 
these Indians live under conditions which make approach 
to them very difficult, but there is a disposition on the part 
of our missionary organization to take the Gospel to even 
the smaller groups which are still held together by tribal 
customs. The tendency of these Indians to wander from 
home during the periods of planting and harvest, and the 
difficulty that their spiritual leaders have in following them 
on such temporary migrations, make the attempts to evan- 
gelize them slow and intermittent. One such tribe is, being 
reached by fresh efforts by the missionaries of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society in Northern California where 
a mission has been established, a home for the missionary 
built, and a mission house projected among the Mono tribe. 
A number of converts have been gathered into the church. 
The former society has also erected “The Only Way 
Church,” at Stroud, Okla., among the Sac and Fox Indians, 
where a considerable group of converts is believed to be 
the first fruits of a large ingathering. The same Society 
has purchased land for a new mission house, at Pryor, Mon- 
tana, among the Crow tribe. The Board of Heathen Mis- 
sions of the Christian Reformed Church has enlarged its 
missions among the Zunis and Navajos in New Mexico, and 
its Bible training school is prospering. The same society 
has opened a new station at Crown Point, New Mexico, The 
Associated Committee of Friends has opened a station among 
the Osages of Oklahoma, to whom instruction is given in the 
industries and especially in agriculture. The Reformed 
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Church in America has extended its stations in the South- 
west. These illustrations of fresh beginnings might be dupli- 
cated if an exhaustive statement were here desired. 


A notable service for the native American race has been 
rendered by the Presbyterian Home Mission Board which 
has missionaries laboring in fifty-seven tribal divisions. A 
special fields evangelist has been employed traveling from 
mission to mission, and especially in California, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. A large number of scattered Indian tribes, 
hitherto neglected by the Protestant forces, have been hear- 
ing the Gospel. The number of organized Presbyterian 
churches and mission stations now totals 234, or three times 
as many as were in existence ten years ago. Two new hos- 
pitals have been erected by the Presbyterians, and equipped, 
one for the Omaha Indians at Walthill, Nebraska, the other 
for the Navajos at Ganado, Arizona. A physician, nurse 
and matron, with housekeeper and cook, are employed at 
each of these hospitals. In each case the nearest hospital 
treatment that could be secured by the Indians was sixty 
miles distant. The same Society has two Bible Departments 
for the training of Indian missionaries and helpers which 
have been recently started, the first at Phoenix, Arizona, for 
the Indians of the southwest, the second at Santee, Ne- 
braska, for the Dakotas. In conjunction with the American 
Missionary Association, the Presbyterian Board has inau- 
gurated systematic instruction at Santee, and is erecting 
buildings as a permanent equipment. 


The various missionary societies have during the year 
secured several patents to mission sites lon goccupied, or 
about to be used, and the right of occupancy for a number 
of new stations have received special attention by the Indian 
Department. The Office of Indian Affairs, under Commis- 
sioner Cato Sells, has cordially granted the applications to 
the Boards, and long-deferred action has been satisfactorily 
secured. 


The missionary societies have thus taken no backward 
steps in their Indian mission endeavors, and it is hoped that 
before another decade is passed, no tribe, however small or 
insignificant, will be left without a witness of the gospel of 
Christ. 
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Your Committee has given special attention to the con- 
tinued expenditure of the so-called “Trust and Treaty Fund” 
- of certain Indian tribes for the education of their children in 
sectarian schools. This question has two aspects; first, that 
of the right of the Indians in question to have adequate and 
suitable public education for their children before any pro- 
vision is made for sectarian schools, and second, as to the 
right of the Interior Department to regard the so-called 
treaty funds appropriations as under the operation of 
treaties which have expired and also to mingle the so-called 
treaty funds and so-called trust funds in making allotments 
to sectarian schools. The details of the practice of the In- 
dian service in dealing with this matter were also in question 
because some of them at least were without warrant of law. 
A proper interpretation of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the famous Quick Bear case, seemed 
to our counsel to require an entire change in the depart- 
mental treatment of this important subject. He deemed 
it best to present this matter to the Interior Department 
in the first instance through a non-sectarian body, namely, 
the Indian Rights Association, but our counsel took a full 
share in preparation of the case for presentation to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and after the change of Adminis- 
tration of the fourth of March, to the new Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Under the Administration which expired on 
the 4th of March last, no satisfactory replies were made by 
the Interior Department. The new Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs did not take office until about August 1, 1913. As 
circumstances required him to act very soon and he did not 
have opportunity for a thorough examination of the ques- 
tion involved, he wisely determined to renew the contracts 
for sectarian schools under the so-called treaty and trust 
funds for one year only instead of for the three-year period 
as had been formerly the practice. 


He also made an important reform in one of the details 
of the process by requiring that signatures to petitions for 
such appropriation of so-called trust and treaty funds to 
sectarian schools should be freshly obtained under proper 
safeguards each year, instead of counting as continuous all 
signatures which were not expressly withdrawn as had been 
the custom under former administrations. At about the same 
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time Representative Stephens of Texas, chairman of the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs, introduced in the House 
a bill to stop the whole practice of the Interior Department 
and Indian Service with respect to this matter which also 
provided for the distribution of the Indian Funds to the 
Indians. 


The new Commissioner of Indian Affairs expressed the 
feeling that inasmuch as the matter had thus been brought to 
the attention of Congress he ought not to pass upon the gen- 
eral question involved until Congress has shown its disposition 
with respect to the matter. At the same time he intimated 
entire willingness to hear arguments upon the law in the case 
before the time came for a renewal of the contracts next 
year. This matter had been ably presented by our Counsel 
of the Indian Committee, the Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, 
of Washington, D. C. He feels very hopeful that the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs will see his way clear after hear- 
ing the arguments and examining the matter to alter com- 
pletely the practice of the Department, so as to make it 
accord with the law as laid down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Quick Bear case, and also so as to 
be in accord with a proper administration of the trust funds 
of the Indians. He believes firmly that the action of the 
Commissioner will be approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. If necessary, indeed, arguments will be presented 
to the Secretary of the Interior as well. He advises that 
no consideration be given at present to any further steps, as 
for example, an appeal to the Court. The amount of the 
trust funds in question is approximately two and a half 
million dollars. 


Mr. Macfarland has had frequent conferences and corre- 
spondence with representatives of the Committee, and 
correspondence with the members of the constituent elements 
of the Committee, which in the aggregate occupied a very 
considerable amount of time, which under his retainer he 
arranged to give whenever it was necessary to do so, shaping 
his other engagements accordingly. He had had repeated 
conferences with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
other officials of the Indian Service, including members of 
the Indian Commission and also with the Washington repre- 
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sentatives of the Indian Rights Association. A number of 
minor matters were also disposed of. 

The second item of considerable importance, handled by 
our counsel, was the case of the educational plant of the 
Reformed Church in America, under the Women’s Board of 
Domestic Missions of that Church, maintained successfully 
at Fort Sill for many years until the removal last Spring 
of the larger portion of the Apaches to Mescalero, New 
Mexico. The Women’s Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Reformed Church in America, through the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the Home Missions Council desired counsel to 
obtain either from (a) the War Department, or (b) the 
Congress provision in money for the erection at Mescalero 
of a similar educational plant in order that its work might 
be continued with the Apaches. The efforts of counsel in 
this behalf involved elaborate correspondence including ex- 
changes with all of the army officers who had been in com- 
mand at Fort Sill since the school in question was established, 
conferences with officials of the War Department and army 
officers stationed there who had particular charge of the 
subject matter, conferences with Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress. 

Among the most important forms of service rendered to 
the Indians has been that undertaken and effectively per- 
formed by the Young Men and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, through their special secretaries, Rev. Robert 
D. Hall and Miss Edith M. Dabb, who have given their at- 
tention to this department of the work. 

The special committee appointed by the Home Missions 
Council to consider the advisability of establishing a Chris- 
tian Indian school in a place hereafter to be determined 
would report that after several Committee meetings and fre- 
quent conferences it was unanimously recommended that the 
Home Missions Council approve of the establishment of 
such an institution. This school expects to make strong 
beginnings in the fall of 1914, under the advice of the Com- 
mittee. Rev. Henry Roe Cloud and Mrs. Walter C. Roe, 
have approached representative men and women who have 
given their cordial consent to be members of an Advisory 
Committee and other individuals are being approached for 
membership in the Board of Managers. It is proposed to 
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have an Executive Committee of three, who shall reside in 
or near New York, to whom will be committed, in the early 
days of the school, at least, much of the preliminary work 
in its establishment. It is expected that Mr. Cloud will de- 
vote his life to this work, and a noble Christian woman has 
shown generous beneficence in providing the salary for Mr. 
Cloud, who is a son of Yale, and an alumnus of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. The proposed school will combine the 
features of Mt. Hermon and Hampton Institute, and espe- 
cially train promising Christian Indians for religious work 
and prepare them at an earlier age than has been hitherto 
possible for entering upon the superior studies of collegiate 
and graduate studies in case they decide to prepare for the 
professions or for business. 

At the present time all but seven of the home mission so- 
cieties in affiliation with our Council, are at work among 
the Indians. In conclusion, it may be inteyesting to note 
that we have at present 323,000 persons in the United States 
exclusive of Alaska among the Indian tribes. It has been 
thought that possibly there are as many Indians now in this 
country as were in the same territory when Columbus dis- 
covered America. Of the Indians above reported, 296,000 
are reported under the general supervision of the Federal 
Indian Service. The government has recently gathered sta- 
tistics of the religious affiliations of a large number of In- 
dians. Reservation superintendents and heads of government 
schools reported on June 30, 1912, 177,401 Indians whom 
they had questioned on this subject. Of these 69,529 have 
professed Christianity, or 39 per cent of the total. It is 
probable that a larger per cent of the Indian population, 
not included in these statistics, is non-Christian. These im- 
pressive facts call loudly to the Christian churches to double 
their efforts to win the neglected tribes for Christ. 

Of 193,609 Indians reported on, 149,731 wear modern at- 
tire; of 184,784, 90,341 speak the English language. Of 
186,398, 78,542 are citizens of the United States. In this 
transition stage of their development, the destiny of the 
Indians is at stake. No longer confined in reservations, 
39,000 of their children are in school, and those with the 


Christian leaders already developed constitute the hope of 
the future. 
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The past year has chronicled the death of Dr. Walter 
C. Roe, the superintendent of Indian Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America. He was devoted to the spiritual 
uplift of the Indian race, and laid his many gifts upon 
the altar of Christian service. 


Your Committee would make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The Home Missions Council has heard with pleasure 
of the contemplated establishment of a Christian training 
school for the Indians, and trusts that generous contribu- 
tions may be received from those who are interested in edu- 
cating promising Indian youth for efficient Christian service. 

2. That Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland be retained as 
legal counsel another year at a retainer of $1,000.00. 


On motion the report was accepted, and the first recom- 
mendation was adopted. The second recommendation, on 
motion, was referred to the Executive Committee of the 
Council, with power. 
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.. COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS. 


Mrs. John S. Allen, representing the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, presented the greetings of that organi- 
zation to the Home Missions Council, response being made 
by the Chairman of the Council. 


IMMIGRANT WORK 


Report of the Committee on Immigrant Work was pre- 
sented by the Chairman of the Committee, Rev. Dr. H. C. 
Herring, as follows: 

In connection with the meeting of the Council at Asbury 
Park last June, your Committee secured from the Constitu- 


ent Boards a statement as to the amount of Immigration 
Work which each is doing. This has been tabulated and is 


as follows: 
MISSIONS AMONG IMMIGRANTS 


These figures deal mainly with the Newer Immigration, 
Germans, Swedes, Danes and Norwegians not being included. 
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In accordance with one of the resolutions adopted at this 
meeting, your Committee has distributed the task of making 
investigation of work now maintained or needed in the dif- 
erent nationalities. The following men were appointed to 
make a study of the various race groups, each one to have 
associated with him as correspondent one representative from 
each denomination doing work in that particular nationality : 


Magyar: Rev. C. E. Schaefer, D.D. (Reformed Church in 
IS. A;) 

Albanian: Rev. Reuben L. Breed. (Cong’l. Home Miss. 
Society, N. Y.) 

Armenian: Rev. Reuben L. Breed. (Cong’l. Home Miss. 
Bociety, N. Y.) 

Bohemian and Slovak: Rev. Kenneth D. Miller. (Presby. 
Board Home Missions, N. Y. City.) 

Bulgarian: Rev. P. D. Vassileff. (Cong’l. Home Miss. 
mac., N.Y.) 

Chinese, Japanese and Hindu: Rev. H. B. Johnson. 
(Berkeley, Calif., M. E.) 

Croation and Servians: Rev. R. G. Hutchison, Pitts- 
pargh ba (Ue) 

Spanish Speaking Peoples: Rev. H. P. Douglas, D.D. 
(American Missy. Assoc.) 

Finns: Rev. K. F. Henrikson. (Congregational. ) 

French: Rev. L. C. Barnes, D.D. (Baptist Home Mission 
Board, N. Y. C.) 

Greek: Rev. R. L. Breed. (Cong’l. Home Missy. Soc., 
Nz Y.) 

Hebrews: Rev. Henry L. Hellyer (Presby. Board of Home 
Missions. ) 

Italians: Rev. F. H. Wright, D.D. (Home Mission Board, 
M. E. Church.) 

Letts & Lithuanians: Rev. L. C. Barnes, D.D. (Baptist 
Home Mission Board.) 

Persians: Rev. William P. Shriver. (Presbyterian Board 
Home Missions.) 

Poles: Rev. Paul Fox and Rev. Joel B. Hayden. (Presby. 
Bd. Home Miss.) 

Roumanians: Rev. L. C. Barnes, D.D. (Baptist Bd. Home 
Missions.) 
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Russians and Ruthenians: Rev. L. C. Barnes, D.D. (Bap- 
tist B. Home Missions.) 

Slovenians: Rev. L. 'C. Barnes, D.D. (Baptist Bd. Home 
Missions. ) 

Syrians: Rev. William P. Shriver. (Presbyterian Bd. 
Home Missions.) 

Turks: Rev. R. L. Breed. (Congregational. ) 


The task thus undertaken is a large one and has not pro- 
gressed far enough to enable us at this time to make even 
a partial report. We are, however, able to report the 
method which is being pursued and to suggest the use which 
in our judgment should be made of the results attained. The 
instructions to Committees of Investigation were as fol- 
lows: 


“You are asked to act as chairman of a committee to re- 
port concerning the in the United States. 
You are asked to secure the co-operation as your associates 
on the committee as may be necessary of one person from 
each Board having any considerable amount of work among 
this nationality. You are, however, authorized to proceed 
without waiting for the responses of such associates. The 
method of your inquiry will be determined by the ends 
sought, which are as follows: 


“1. To ascertain the location, size and general character- 
istics of each considerable group of above nationality in 
the United States. 

“2. ‘To ascertain which of these groups have as many 
Protestant missions among them as are on the whole de- 
sirable. Any collateral information bearing on this point 
will be valuable. 

“3. To ascertain with details what groups have too many 
missions, or missions not working co-operatively with others. 

“4, To ascertain in what groups, now uncared for or 
insufficiently cared for, new work should be opened. 

“5. To ascertain what periodical literature is in exist- 
ence and what is needed. 

“In securing the above information, no unvarying method 
can be followed. The main thing is to get the facts. The 
enclosed sheet tabulates the items it is desirable to cover. 
It will, of course, be impossible to secure all of them in every 
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case. We must simply do the best we can. Large adapta- 
tion of method will:be necessary. One correspondent from 
whom you may solocit aid will be acquainted with a single 
city. Another may know a whole state. Another may be 
able to report on a still wider area. In some cases it will 
be necessary to supplement the knowledge of one man by 
that of another. 

“It is suggested that you open correspondence simul- 
taneously with just as many people likely to be able to 
render aid as you can hear of. In some cases it will be well 
to specify the territory which you desire your correspondent 
to cover. In others you will prefer to leave that matter 
to him. 

“We are not sending you blanks to be used by your 
correspondents in making returns. It appears to us that 
conditions will vary so widely as to make it necessary for each 
investigator to follow his own plan. It will be noticed that 
1 (General and Introductory) will mainly be securable from 
census and immigration reports. 


“Tt will doubtless be wise for you to begin by making appli- 
cation to the home offices of the various Beards for informa- 
tion concerning their work. It will not be necessary, how- 
ever, to wait for these returns before beginning correspond- 
ence with local men. In the entire undertaking the Com- 
mittee must trust to your consecrated ingenuity and diligence 
to get results. 

“Two things remain to be said: 

“Tt is of the highest importance that this inquiry be pushed 
with all feasible speed. It is desirable that we report as fully 
as possible to the Home Missions Council January 14th. 
Your report should be presented to the Immigrant Com- 
mittee, and should be by states. That is to say, you are 
asked to assemble the information secured state by state. 


“The Home Missions Council will, if desired, meet the ex- 
pense of postage and stationery. It is hoped that other 
expenses will be covered by the various Boards as a part of 
their regular expense budgets. 

“Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) “Husrerr C. Herrine, 
“Chairman Immigrant Committee.” 
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It will be seen that on the one hand no attempt is to be 
made to carry out what is technically known as a “Survey.” 
The aim is simply to secure a knowledge of such facts as will 
enable us intelligently to attack our problem. When these 
facts are secured, to such extent as may prove feasible we 
suggest that the Committee on Immigrant Work be re- 
quested to report to the Council either next June or next 
January, or both, its recommendations: 


(a) As to what should be done concerning cases of patent 
overlapping of effort. 

(b) As to what is needed to enlarge the economy and 
effectiveness of existing agencies for training ministers. 

(c) As to possible steps for providing periodicals in 
foreign tongues for groups now unreached. 

(d) As to the allocation of leadership in certain races 
to certain denominations, with the aim not that any de- 
nomination shall be barred from any nationality, but that 
unification of effort and leadership in each be secured so 
far as possible. : 

(e) As to the assignment of groups now uncared for to 
the agency which may most fitly establish work among them. 


A second feature of the action taken at Asbury Park re- 
lated to the engagement of a joint representative of the Coun- 
cil to take the oversight of mission work at ports of entry 
both on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. The resolution 
was as follows: 


RESOLVED: That the Home Missions Council should 
assume especial responsibility for extending a Christian wel- 
come and friendly ministration to immigrants arriving at 
the various ports of entry, and that to this end immediate 
steps be taken to secure, in conjunction with the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, if its co-operation can be ob- 
tained, a representative to be known as Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Immigrant Work of the Home Missions Council, 
who shall act in the following capacities: 

To investigate conditions at all ports, seeking to bring 
about the appointment of missionaries whenever the exist- 
ing force is inadequate. 

To use the influence of the Council for effecting the organi- 
zation of the missionary force at each port, and furthering 
co-operation among the members of such force. 
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To make the influence and service of the Council available 
for immigrants en route to their new homes, and for emi- 
grants waiting at the port for embarkation to the lands from 
which they came. 


Such secretary to be regarded as the missionary repre- 
sentative of every Board in the Council; he to make duplicate 
monthly reports to all Boards and to serve each Board for 
such special ends as will not interfere with the specific task 
assigned to him. His activities to be directed by the Immi- 
grant Committee. 


Your Committee, as instructed, sought the aid of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions. It responded with 
assurances of co-operation, but felt it impossible to share 
the financial responsibility. Because of this and still more 
largely because the importance and dimensions of the plan 
seemed to call for deliberate and careful consideration, your 
Committee decided not to avail itself of the authority given 
at Asbury Park but to lay the whole matter afresh and in 
larger detail before the Council at its present meeting. 

The facts which call for the engagement of such a joint 
representation are as follows: 


1. There is a powerful appeal of sheer human need on 
the part of those who land at our ports of entry. Many are 
ignorant, all are poor, all are bewildered, not a few are sick 
or friendless. A great company each year are barred from 
entrance. No more outstanding field of Christian service 
can be found. 

2. This Council and even the best informed of its mem- 
bers are in the main without information as to the amount, 
nature, adequacy, and suitability of the missionary work 
being done at the various ports. We have not the first es- 
sential of efficient effort, viz.: analysis of our task. 

3. We know enough to be certain that there are grave 
defects in the missionary work being done. At some ports, 
there is no adequate force. At Ellis Island, where the chief 
group of missionaries is at work there is no team work, no 
careful division of the task, no supervision, and some lack 
of sympathy among the workers. 

4. There can be no question that a missionary force of 

the right sort and working together could be of great serv- 
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ice to the Government in securing just and helpful care for 
arriving immigrants. Some abuses which have existed and 
now exist might be prevented if this Council had a repre- 
sentative through whom it could be effectively related to 
Government agents. 


5. The missionary work done at ports of entry could 
have and ought to have a close relationship with missionary 
work being done among immigrants throughout the coun- 
try. This can be brought about only as someone is charged 
with the task of developing a method for doing it. 


6. It is anticipated on the Pacific Coast, and there ap- 
pears ample reason for the anticipation, that immediately 
following the opening of the Canal, there will be a marked 
increase of immigrant arrivals on that side of our country. 
It appears of the highest importance that steps be taken 
to secure united and intelligent action on the part of the 
Coast churches to care for the incoming tide. 


It will be seen at once from this list of facts and factors 
that any man appointed to represent this Council at ports 
of entry would become of necessity a student of the whole 
question of missions among immigrants and if his service 
were sufficiently extended and his capacity proved equal to 
the demand, he would very speedily be in a position of 
expert leadership for all our Evangelical home mission forces. 


Precisely this, in the judgment of your Committee, should 
be brought about. If this Council desires to do the far- 
visioned thing based on the broad and stable principles which 
should govern the King’s business, let it lay hands upon the 
strongest available man and put him at the task of inquiry, 
of leadership, of unification, of inspiration, beginning at the 
ports of entry and gradually extending his knowledge and 
influence until he stands at the center of the whole field of 
our service in alien tongues. Such a step would be justified 
not only by its results in missionary effectiveness but by the 
impression it would produce upon our churches. Our men 
of affairs believe in the expert. They stop at no expenditure 
to get him. The strength of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. is in the fact that it constantly emphasizes 
and honors expert leadership. Because it has a John R. 
Mott, a Fred B. Smith, a Charles R. Towson, it commands 
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the interest of men whose business training causes them to 
put a premium on: specialized effort. Our Home Mission 
Boards would profit in like way by a bold, sustained, broad- 
minded attack on their great common responsibility for im- 
migrant peoples. 


If, however, it be deemed by the Council undesirable to 
take the step suggested or granting its desirability, if it 
appears financially impossible, your Committee has an al- 
ternative recommendation to make, which in our judgment 
has the same merit, so far as it goes, as the one above out- 
lined. Its only defect is that it is provisional and tentative 
in a field where the time is ripe for decisive action. It has 
lately come to the knowledge of your Committee that Rev. 
J. H. Selden, D.D., for eleven years pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Greenwich, Conn., would be willing to 
make a preliminary inquiry in the field we are discussing 
without salary. The circumstances are these: Dr. Selden, 
who is a man just past fifty, and who has always held im- 
portant pastorates, the church just named having 600 mem- 
bers, is not at present for special reasons able to enter 
another pastorate. He has a modest competency which per- 
mits him to consider the question of a field of labor on the 
basis of its posibilities of usefulness, irrespective of the in- 
come attached. As a pastor and as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
he has been deeply interested in work among immigrants. He 
recognizes the possibility of rendering at least a preliminary 
service in the coming year and is willing to attempt it. If it 
is your will to make him a proposal, it should be with the 
frank and explicit understanding that no obligation is in- 
curred by either party beyond the terms of the arrangement. 
Dr. Selden does not know that he would be willing to continue 
in the Council’s service, should such continuance be desired. 
The Council does not know him sufficiently nor can it fore- 
cast the movement of events in such degree to warrant look- 
ing beyond the immediate future. Any engagement made 
must, therefore, be on both sides provisional and temporary. 
Your Committee recommends that the Council invite Dr. 
Selden to act as its special representative for one year with 
the understanding that because of his interest in the work, 
and because of the relation thus established, he give his 
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entire time to its service under the direction of the Committee 
on Immigrant Work and that there be voted for his expenses 
the sum of $2,000, payable in monthly instalments. In nam- 
ing this sum, your Committee has consciously gone beyond 
the amount which will probably be needed because of its 
feeling that the Council cannot with dignity ask Dr. Selden 
to meet from his own pocket the inevitable extra personal 
expenses involved in continuous absence from home. It ap- 
pears to us likely that when he shall have paid the cost of 
travel, including trip to the Pacific Coast, of desk room, 
stenography, postage, stationery, etc., there may be a sur- 
plus of $500 to meet such personal expenses. We further 
recommend that the Committee on Immigrant Work be in- 
structed to associate with itself, in accordance with the pro- 
posal of the Council of Women for Home Missions, a Com- 
inittee of that body and that arrangements be made for 
monthly reports to each constituent organization both of 
that body and of the Home Missions Council. 


Your Committee has communicated with the Constituent 
Boards in the interest of a uniform method of keeping records 
of immigrant work. The matter appears to us of genuine 
importance and we hope action will be taken at this meet- 
ing to further the end in view. 


Your Committee has actively interested itself to secure 
the appointment of Mr. F. A. Wallis, of New York, as Com- 
missioner at Ellis Island. The character and ability of the 
man holding that position have vital bearing on the welfare 
of hundreds of thousands of people each year. There is 
always the peril that some mere politician will capture the 
place. We therefore felt it a civic duty as well as a duty to 
our special work to use our endeavors to secure the appoint- 
ment of a man in every way admirably fitted for the respon- 
sibility. It is not yet certain what the President will do, 
but we are hopeful that Mr. Wallis will be asked to undertake 
the task. 


We call the especial attention of members of the Council 
to the possibilities of service to immigrants found in the 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools which in increasing numbers are 
being conducted throughout the country. Rev. Robert G. 
Boville, of New York, represents the Central Agency en- 
gaged in promoting this form of service. Various Home 
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Mission Agencies have recognized the value of these Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, particularly as an approach to the 
child-life of our immigrant and industrial communities and 
are recommending that they be made a part of the local Home 
Mission program. The Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, in the summer of 1913, co-operated with ten leading 
cities in carrying on fifty-three schools with an aggregate 
enrollment of about 11,000. 

Your Committee calls attention to the large service which 
can be rendered by our missionaries by the circulation of the 
Bible in foreign tongues. The American Bible Society 
stands ready to co-operate to the utmost in such effort. It 
has copies of the Scriptures and portions of the Scriptures 
in all the languages used by representatives of this Council 
and is willing to put all its facilities at our disposal. 

Last fall, we reminded the Council of the solemn obliga- 
tions which rest upon us in this department of our service. 
A great multitude of our brothers and sisters, trained in 
every variety of faith and unfaith belonging largely to the 
unprivileged classes, have in the Providence of God been 
brought to our doors. An unparalleled opportunity to 
demonstrate the genuineness of our Christian sympathy is 
placed in our hands. In the presence of this great needy 
appealing mass of alien life, our differences should be for- 
gotten and with solemn dedication of all our powers, we 
should endeavor to mass the strength of the churches which 
we represent for a great united sacrificial ministry to the 
stranger within our gates. 


On motion the report was accepted. 


The matter of a Secretary for the Immigrant Committee 
was on motion referred to the Executive Committee, with 


power. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Rev. Dr. W. I. Haven, representing the American Bible 
Society, was presented to the Council, and made a brief 
address regarding the service rendered by the Society in 
connection with the work among immigrants. 
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AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


The special committee on conference with the American 
Sunday School Union reported as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


As directed by the Home Missions Council, your Com- 
mittee arranged to meet representatives of the American 
Sunday School Union and a Committee from the Sunday 
School Council in a joint conference. The meeting was 
held in Philadelphia on December 2, 1913, in the Board 
Room of the American Sunday School Union. 


The Union was represented by Drs. Rice and Williams, 
and Messrs. Allsop, Snyder and Whiting. Drs. A. J. Row- 
land, H. W. Myers, and Mr. Braselmann were present for 
the Sunday School Council. Pressing business engagements 
prevented the attendance of two members of the Committee 
from the Home Missions Council, so this body was repre- 
sented by the Chairman of the Committee. 


A preliminary meeting was held by the representatives of 
the two Councils at which a paper was prepared suggesting 
certain lines of co-operation between the Sunday School 
Union and the Executive agencies of the evangelical de- 
nominations. ‘These suggestions were as follows: 


1. That in older communities the work of the Sunday 
School Union should be closely correlated with the work of 
the evangelical churches in the same territory. 

2. That the District Superintendents in charge of the 
field work of the Union should confer with denominational 
representatives before assigning fields of labor to their men. 


3. In view of the fact that the financial support of the 
American Sunday School Union comes largely, if not wholly, 
from members of the evangelical churches, we suggest the 
propriety of bringing the work of the Union into closer 
harmony with the work of the denominations through their 
representative councils—the Home Missions Council and the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations. 
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4. We cordially invite the co-operation of the American 
Sunday School Union with the Home Missions Council and 
the Sunday School Council, and suggest as one specific field 
of service in which these three organizations might co-oper- 
ate, the preparation and publication of suitable evangelistic 
and other literature for foreigners and immigrants. 


In the conference full recognition of the splendid work 
accomplished in the past by the Sunday School Union and 
appreciation of the efficient present day service in some sec- 
tions of our country was recorded by the representatives 
of the two Councils. Attention was at same time called to 
criticisms of the present day activities and methods of the 
Union which have reached some of the Executive agencies 
of the denominations. The discussion took a wide range as to 
the purpose and the plans of the Sunday School Union and a 
strong defense of its present methods was made by officials 
and the conviction was expressed that effective co-operation 
with denominational agencies was impossible owing to spe- 
cial limitations in the Charter under which the Sunday 
School Union operated. It is distinctly provided in their 
Charter that they shall not engage in work which will 
further the interest of a church as a sectarian organization 
and their work is defined as non-sectarian and non-denomi- 
national. The representatives of the Sunday School Union 
also expressed doubts as to the possibility of co-operation 
with the Councils of the denominations as they are denied 
admission to membership in these organizations. 


We regret that our conference with the representatives of 
the Union was fruitless as other similar conferences have 
been, but we venture to express the hope that some time in 
the future a basis of co-operation may be arranged which 
will eliminate all friction and prevent overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort. 
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Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, Educational Superintendent 
of the Presbyterian Board of Sabbath School Work, read 
a paper on the topic, “What should be the Attitude of De- 
nominational Agencies to the American Sunday School 
Union and the Schools it Organizes?” as follows: 


The American Sunday School Union is a present force 
in the Home Mission and Sunday-school situation of the 
United States. It represents ninety years of successful 
work, with a large, well organized and well placed force, an 
endowment yielding last year an income of $78,000, and the 
enthusiastic loyalty of thousands of individual contributors 
and voluntary workers, to whom it still appeals, as it ap- 
pealed to their fathers, as the standard-bearer of two holy 
causes—the union of Christians and the Sunday school. Last 
year its total missionary receipts were over $260,000, and 
it kept 244 missionaries and missionary superintendents in 
the field. Organized as it was long before any denomination 
in the country paid the least official attention to the Sunday 
school, either as a part of its own forces or as a method of 
home missionary effort, it has fought its battles, won the 
gratitude and fealty of its adherents, conducted its num- 
erous, vast and long-continued campaigns, carried and paid 
off its once staggering burden of debt, piled up its present 
endowment and perfected its admittedly efficient system of 
missionary and financial management, all without the slight- 
est co-operation by the denominational Sunday-school 
agencies and to some extent against their known disapproval 
and occasionally their manifested opposition. It is true that 
its supporters have been members of denominations; but 
they have also been free American citizens whose money was 
their own, and they have not ordinarily made their contri- 
butions to the American Sunday-school Union as the result 
of denominational urging. 


The clause in the charter of the Union which prohibits 
it from engaging in work which will further the interest of 
any church as a sectarian organization, referred to in the 
Committee’s report, was the outgrowth of the situation 
existing at the time of the Union’s organization in 1824. 
To-day we have learned better denominational manners; but 
not in every case have we gotten us a new heart. The spirit 
of frank denominational selfishness, conjoined with an ap- 
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parently complete indifference as to what happens to that 
portion of the common field which lies outside our own de- 
nominational flock, is the modern substitute for the ficry 
doctrinal polemics of the long ago. The anti-sectarian in- 
hibitions of the Union’s charter are not yet obsolete. 


There are, however, two spirits abroad among the repre- 
sentatives of denominational Sunday-school agencies. Be- 
sides that spirit which emphasizes the separateness, the pre- 
rogatives and the demands of the denomination, and which 
treats every co-operative enterprise as one of “these outside 
agencies,” except as it definitely ministers to the denomina- 
tion’s organic progress, there is also abroad among denomi- 
national leaders a spirit of Christian unity, making for co-op- 
erative effort and a desire that our denomination shall ad- 
vance in order that it may most effectively do its part in 
advancing the interests of the spiritual community as a 
whole. In many Sunday-school boards and agencies this 
spirit is conspicuous; and in proportion as it becomes the 
characteristic attitude of denominational Sunday-school men 
we may expect a corresponding change of attitude on the 
part of the American Sunday School Union. The Committee 
is right, therefore, in expressing a hope that the situation 
may improve; but the denominations, being the older and 
stronger bodies, will have to take the first steps, and per- 
haps go a little more than half-way. 


The latter part of the question which forms our title re- 
lates to the Sunday schools which have been established by 
the Union, rather than to its policy in the establishing of 
such Sunday schools. Denominational Sunday-school lead- 
ers, as a class, strongly disbelieve in the policy of starting 
union Sunday schools, unless as a last resort in bringing the 
neighborhood together. The Union’s policy, as is well 
known, is the exact opposite of this: it believes in union, not 
as a mere expedient, but as a thing desirable in itself, the 
local expression of that testimony against sectarianism which 
the society itself has from the first voiced and embodied. 
However deeply we may feel on this issue, we cannot very 
well make our view an article of faith. The American Sun- 
day School Union, in maintaining its characteristic position, 
is within its rights as an independent society ; and its views 
on this point, being entirely a matter of administrative pol- 
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icy, must be dealt with, if at all, through the methods of 
discussion and conference among leaders, and not through 
campaigns of local and popular opposition. Whenever we 
attempt such tactics, we may expect the people to adjudge 
us in the wrong. 


Along with the policy of establishing union Sunday 
schools, however, the American Sunday School Union has 
followed the further policy of seeking to make every one of 
these Sunday schools to a certain extent an auxiliary to 
itself as the parent body. This policy it inherits from the 
early days, when all Sunday schools were more or less under 
fire as questionable innovations, and when it was even more 
desirable for the little band of heroic local workers than 
it was for the parent society, that the relationship of sup- 
port and fellowship should be mutual and well sustained. 
The motive which led to the establishment of city and state 
auxiliaries of the American Sunday School Union was quite 
as much to take better care of the local Sunday schools as 
to collect a better support for the activities of the gen- 
eral society. While this proprietary relationship is not 
to-day formally acknowledged, it is maintained by the mis- 
sionaries as a field policy to the extent of seeking to develop 
in each of their Sunday schools a strong loyalty to the Am- 
erican Sunday School Union as their religious headquarters 
and source of friendly support, and to establish this through 
a regular use of the Union’s lesson publications and an annual 
contribution to its treasury. 


Three things conspire to make this policy to-day both 
unnecessary and unfortunate. The denominations have 
changed their attitude to the Sunday school; the supply of 
Sunday-school literature and equipment, both denominational 
and undenominational, is now ample, over and above all that 
the Union is issuing; and the system of county, state and 
International co-operative Sunday-school organization which 
now completely covers the field offers a basis of fellowship 
and recognition to the little union Sunday school which is 
quite as potential for good as the more paternal and less 
stimulating auxiliary relationship of the earlier plan. The 
benefits are now on the side of the parent body. It is easy 
to see why the Union wants to keep its Sunday schools loyal 
to itself. It is not so easy to see why any Sunday school, 
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in its own interest, should connect itself with an organiza- 
tion that is neither a free, voluntary, territorial co-operation 
of Sunday-school forces or a denomination able to give it a 
definite spiritual standing and to provide for its churchly 
and individual growth in future years. The denominational 
Sunday school has both of these connections; the free, unat- 
tached union school has at least the first; but the main- 
tenance of close affiliation with an independent society ham- 
pers or prevents relationship in either direction. 


Our policy as denominational leaders, therefore, with re- 
gard to the Sunday schools which the American Sunday 
School Union establishes, should be to stand for the prin- 
ciple of independence in the union school. If it is not to 
belong to one of the denominations, it ought not to belong 
to anything else. Its union should be spelled with a small 
“u.” It is eminently fitting that it should make an annual 
contribution to the missionary body which gave it birth; 
but this contribution should not be so large as to interfere 
with its power to give worthy support to the county and 
state Sunday-school association in which we all have a part, 
and in which it comes into fellowship with the Sunday-school 
body as a whole. The pastors and other leaders of the de- 
nominational bodies represented in its field and to which its 
members belong must have an equal place in its life with the 
American Sunday School Union missionary. Nor must any 
constitutional proviso or property arrangement close the 
door to its subsequent natural growth into a denominational 
church, when the way for such a step shall become clear. 

As to the attitude of denominational agencies to the Am- 
erican Sunday School Union as a whole, there are three 
possible courses before us: 


We may let things alone and temporize with the situation. 
This seems to me unwise. The situation on the missionary 
Sunday-school field has not appreciably improved during the 
twenty years of my observation; and throughout that period 
the lack of adjustment between the denominational, the inter- 
denominational and the undenominational forces has resulted 
in a heavy loss of efficiency. It is not merely that we fail 
to secure, along helpful lines, the potential co-operative 
energy of the Union’s forces: it is also true that our own 
forces are weakened through the necessity of constant guard- 
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ing against popular misunderstandings and encroachment 
upon work which, from our point of view, ought to be let 
alone. Moreover, in several states, the financial efforts of the 
Union have resulted for years in so heavy a depletion of the 
sources of the state Sunday-school association work, that 
the latter has been kept weak and therefore inefficient, until 
our own Sunday schools, which ought to have the benefit 
of a strong state and county convention system, are left un- 
helped, and the value of the whole enterprise is called into 
question. Just how much more work the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school missionaries could do in some fields if they 
did not have to keep their eye on the American Sunday School 
Union’s men, our Board does not know, for it has never had 
the chance to learn. Our men have to work Nehemiah-fash- 
ion, with the trowel of constructive progress in one hand and 
the sword of defensive explanation in the other. 


A second possible method of meeting the situation lies in 
an appeal to our rights. We might make the issue a public 
question and begin a fight on the American Sunday School 
Union, to compel it to serve the interests of the denomina- 
tions. A pretty fight indeed it would be. We should prob- 
ably win; but the stake might not prove in the end to have 
been worth fighting for. The American Sunday School 
Union’s endowment to-day, large as it is, is not as valuable 
as are its reputation and its good-will; and these would 
suffer in the course of the struggle. Surely no such line 
of conduct, or even any approach thereto, is to be seriously 
considered by the leaders of Christ’s cause. 


The third method is to abandon all thought of fighting 
and all insistence upon rights and prerogatives, and to begin 
a policy of co-operation and friendliness, without asking 
for any return or stipulating for any present redress of al- 
leged grievances. Let us, as denominational men, take the 
ground that the American Sunday School Union, like the 
American Bible Society, is our friend and ally. Let us in- 
dividually take stock in its cause, by joining its membership 
with a contribution of three dollars or more a year, and 
by reading the literature that it will send us in return there- 
for. Let us assume that the Union intends to serve the field. 
to the best possible advantage, and let us have enough faith 
in the philosophy of our Lord Jesus Christ, as voiced in 
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the Sermon on the Mount, to believe that if we thus act, 
the brethren of the Union will do their full part in return. 
Let us formulate and present, purely on its merits as a 
proposal of progress, a line of advance work for the Union 
to undertake. The Committee’s report makes a beginning 
in this direction, in its suggestion that the Union represent 
the whole field in the matter of literature for the immigrant 
population. 

Now, if we were to adopt this third line of action, what 
might such a proposal to the American Sunday School Union 
include? I suggest these six points: 


1. The non-sectarian clause to be respected. This repre- 
sents an early and a noble ideal: let us join the Union repre- 
sentatives in a hearty determination to maintain it. Let us 
plan that the Union shall serve the field as a whole and do 
a common work, though on a policy to be agreed on by all 
parties. As we cannot now secure a common agreement on 
every point, let us advance by the successive adoption of 
steps on which we do agree. 


2. Let the Union, in general, freshen and modernize its 
policies and its output. Let us set the denominational exam- 
ple of loyalty to the field and the need rather than to the 
organization, and let us ask the Union to meet us on that 
ground. Let us outgrow both the narrow denominational 
spirit and the narrow American-Sunday-School-Union spirit, 
and let us cultivate the spirit of co-operative service. 


3. Let the Union’s missionary force be specialized as a 
skirmish line for the united denominational and interdenomi- 
national forces. Let the Union confess that the original 
situation which its early missionaries faced has been out- 
grown, except in regions which can be mutually delimited 
and agreed upon. Within these regions let the Union men 
have the right of way; in other fields, let them be available 
as an auxiliary force when needed. 


4, Let the Union add to its present force, or develop 
by training, a body of educational experts, to be contributed 
by common agreement to certain designated fields, there to 
work in co-operation with the state associations and all de- 
nominational forces. Departmental Sunday-school leaders 
in elementary, secondary and adult work are greatly needed 
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in some states where they cannot now be employed for lack 
of means. The Union could do a noble service by ministering 
to this need. 


5. Make the publishing house of the American Sunday 
School Union a syndicating agency for joint needs in modern 
Sunday-school and church educational work. The need of 
a new and thoroughly modern literature for the little Sun- 
day school is great, and the American Sunday School Union 
is of all others the body to supply it. The need for immi- 
grant literature comes next to this in importance and ap- 
propriateness for the Union to undertake. 


6. Let the Union become a party to a general program 
of unification in field work, to be worked out under the au- 
spices of the Inter-Church Federation. This will probably 
include a plan for a federated and unified organization in 
each state, with an annual state conference of leaders, a cen- 
tral headquarters, a headquarters committee representing 
every interest concerned, and a staff of workers representing 
the different organizations party to the plan, each working 
under his own body but all working harmoniously together. 
Numerous advances await the realization of this compara- 
tively modest and feasible ideal. 


REV. DR. H. C. HERRING 
On motion of Dr. Barnes, the following was adopted: 


“Inasmuch as the Secretary of one of our Boards, Rev. 
Dr. H. C. Herring, has been elected by his denomination 
to a Secretaryship comprehending all its other interests as 
well as Home Missions, and in view of his pre-eminent services 
to the Home Missions Council, and acquaintance with its 
workings, we hereby request him to continue as an active 
member of this Council.” 


Adjournment followed. 


Afternoon Session 
JANUARY 15, 1914 


Devotional service was conducted by Rev. Dr. W. I. Wish- 
art, of Pittsburgh. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE INDIAN 


The Hon. Henry B. F. MacFarland, of Washington, D. 
C., had prepared a paper for the Council on the above topic, 
but found that his engagements prevented his being present. 
The paper was read by Rev. Dr. Thomas C. Moffett, as fol- 


lows: 


The “Amerind,” as the late W. J. McGee, the distinguished 
ethnologist, suggested he should be called, is better treated 
by our government to-day than ever before. The “Century 
of Dishonor,” dishonor because of blunders quite as much 
as because of crimes, seems to have ended with the beginning 
of the Twentieth Century. The responsibile officers of gov- 
ernment charged with the supervision of Indian affairs, would 
be the first to say that much remained to be improved in the 
relations between the government and the Indian. Every 
Secretary of the Interior and every Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs recommends improvements in those relations every 
time he writes an annual report. Committees on Indian 
Affairs of the Senate and the House propose amendments 
and additions to the law governing the Indians and their 
relations to the state at every session of Congress. Whether 
the particular changes suggested are wise or unwise; whether 
they would all be improvements or not; need not now be 
considered. The important thing, to my mind, is that, as 
the result of all the efforts of reformers, friends of the 
Indian and friends of the honor of the country, there is a 
new attitude, a new state of mind, in the government, speak- 
ing of it as a whole, which seems to be very promising. From 
time to time it is charged that there is “graft” in the rela- 
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tions of particular officials to the Indians, or that the 
statutes or the regulations of the Indian service are being 
violated by particular persons, officially or semi-officially 
related to the Indian. Even if all these charges were true 
they would not amount in the aggregate to anything lke 
what we now know to have been true fifty years ago, or 
even less than fifty years ago. 


Moreover, the feeling respecting such conditions is dif- 
erent, both in quality and quantity, from that of former 
days. Politics may have much to do still with the gov- 
ernment relations to the Indians, but it has not the power 
it once had to prevent investigations and the punishment of 
the guilty. It is not able to smother the conscience of the 
government which is, as to this subject, of course, prac- 
tically resident in the Senators and Representatives and ex- 
ecutive officers dealing with Indian affairs. This govern- 
mental conscience is more and more responsive to the con- 
science of the country which resides for this purpose chiefly 
in the noble men and women who are giving their lives so 
largely and so unselfishly to the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of the Indian. The sense of justice of our time, 
so much keener than in any former time; the humane spirit 
of most intelligent people; the influence of educated and 
especially Christian Indians; all these are effective factors 
in the solution of the changing problem. 


It is not out of place to say that at the present moment 
we have in the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the four executive 
officers of our government having most to do with the In- 
dian, personalities of the finest kind for just such dealings 
as the government must have with the Indian; and that the 
importance of having four such men in control of govern- 
mental Indian affairs at a particular time, with three years, 
at least, of administration ahead of them, cannot be exag- 
gerated, 

Secretary Lane has admirably stated the view which they 
all take of the principle that should control in the govern- 
ment’s relation to the Indian when he said that the Indian 
Office should be a “vanishing bureau.” They are in accord 
with the view taken by most if not all of the best friends of 
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the Indian, and by most of the best Indians themselves, that, 
as rapidly as possible, the Indian should be given indepen- 
dence of the government in full citizenship with all that that 
implies. This view does not ignore the fact that many of 
the older and uneducated Indians will die as legal wards 
of the government because they can never be free citizens. 
Nor does it ignore the fact that some tribes are, and for 
many years may be, so uncivilized as to be unfit for the duties 
and responsibilities of American citizens. They see that 
for an indefinite time the government will have to keep its 
more or less benevolent arm around many individual In- 
dians and some small groups of Indians, and, therefore, 
that the Indian service will have to be kept up for years 
to come. But they are also determined to free the Indian 
as quickly as may be and to reduce the Indian service 
gradually and proportionately to the vanishing point. 
Meanwhile, also, they are determined to give the best train- 
ing that can be had to the Indians, individually and col- 
lectively, and especially to the young, in preparation for 
the inevitable and desirable future that awaits them. They 
are evidently desirous to keep the Indian service and espe- 
cially the Indian schools, free from political or sectarian 
control of any sort. 


The present Secretary of the Interior makes no recom- 
mendation respecting Indian affairs in his annual report 
for the year ending June 30, 1913, for the obvious reason 
that he had been in office too short a time for the prepara- 
tion of such recommendations. 


In Congress, the most progressive friends of the Indian 
are advocating the extension of the principle of individual 
property rights to tribal funds held in one way or another 
by the United States Government in some form of trust. 
The effect of the emancipation of Indian rights through 
the allotment in severalty of lands to certain advanced tribes 
and individuals, is to give at once the example and a potent 
reason for a similar emancipation of the Indians with re- 
spect to their personal property. ‘The bill of Representative 
Stephens, of Texas, chairman of the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs, a staunch and intelligent friend of the In- 
dian, embodying a provision for this and similar objects, 
is typical of the propositions that are pending in this behalf. 
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he present Commissioner of Indian Affairs did not take 
office until August, 1918, and therefore the official abstract 
of the report of the Indian Office, as of the close of the fiscal 
year June 30, 1913, covers the work of his predecessor. It 
contains, however, a concise statement of the principal facts 
of the Indian service which is well worth reading as giving 
the latest official information in very brief form. 


“The Indian Bureau,” the abstract states, ‘combines in 
its administrative duties more varied and intricate problems 
than any other bureau under this department, dealing as 
it does with not only material subjects involving expendi- 
tures of vast sums, but of human problems connected with 
the working out of the civilization of a race of people within 
our borders though alien to our form of government and 
the customs of white men. It has been remarked, in fact, 
that the activities of this bureau comprehend all that is 
ordinarily met with in the course of human life. Through- 
out the Indian Service there are some 6,000 employees, dis- 
tributed over twenty-six states, handling property approx- 
imately valued at $1,000,000,000. In the early days of this 
bureau’s existence, the Indians were dealt with as several 
large bodies corresponding to the Indian reservations. To- 
day the Indian Office is engaged in distributing this vast 
estate to the individual owners, having due regard to the 
material and moral welfare of the individuals concerned. 
Of the 324,000 Indians, a large number are as yet unfitted 
to assume the duties of full citizenship. The work to be 
done, therefore, is not merely a physical distribution of this 
estate, but the preparing of the owners thereof for the ful- 
fillment of their obligations to the Government and to them- 
selves, 


“One of the tasks now before the Indian Bureau is the 
determining of the heirs of deceased Indian allottees. It 
is estimated that there are now pending more than 40,000 
heirship cases, representing estates valued at approximately 


$60,000,000. 


“Another large work is the completion of the allotment of 
lands to individual Indians, it being estimated that there 
are probably more than 120,000 unallotted Indians on the 
reservations throughout the Western States, there having 
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been allotted about 180,000, covering an area of about 
34,000,000 acres. 


“As the timber areas of the country become depleted the 
value and importance of the timber lands on Indian reserva- 
tion and owned by the Indians increase. It is estimated 
that the stumpage value of the timber on Indian lands will 
exceed $80,000,000. One of the problems confronting the 
Indian Bureau is the conservation of these Indian timber 
lands in such manner as to promote the sale of the ripened 
and matured timber and procure thereby a sustained revenue 
to the Indians, providing for their agricultural and industrial 
development and growth. 


“There are on many of the Indian reservations large areas 
of irrigable land requiring business-like administration. 


“The allotment of lands, the operations of the Indian for- 
ests, the development of the irrigable lands, and other ac- 
tivities of the Indian Service, including the education of the 
Indian youth, the preservation of the health of the Indian 
population, the development of agricultural, stock-raising, 
and other industrial pursuits, the procuring of employment 
for the graduates of Indian schools, the furnishing of edu- 
cational facilities, are each receiving the most considerate 
attention.” 


Commissioner Sells in December made his first official trip 
in the field for the general purpose of seeing for himself as 
much as possible of what was going on, and the particular 
purposes as indicated in statements in the press, of con- 
ferring with officials engaged in enforcing laws against the 
liqunor traffic with the Indians (at Denver, Colorado), and of 
holding conferences at Muskogee, Oklahoma, with county 
judges and attorneys in regard to the estates of Indians 
said to have been depleted by the illegal acts of those dealing 
with them, with a view to civil and criminal proceedings 
wherever possible. Commissioner Sells announced that in 
these cases the use of all legal remedies against those who 
were violating the laws or abusing trusts in Indian affairs 
would be made as would be done in all his administration and 
that recommendations for additional legislation, when neces- 
sary for such purposes, would be made to Congress. 
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The unpaid supervisory board of Indian Commissioners 
in its annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
mentions among the most important points of this year’s 
work: 


“J. The recognition by the Secretary of the Interior of 
the increasing necessity for the co-operation of this board 
in the administration of Indian affairs as indicated in his 
recommendation to Congress.” 


(That the appopriation for the expenses of the board be 
increased from $4,000 to $10,000 per annum.) 


“tT. The attention given by members of the board to the 
purchase of supplies for the Indian Bureau. 


“Ill. The co-operation with the War Department and 
the Department of the Interior in arriving at an equitable 
method of settling questions involved in the setting at liberty 
of the Fort Sill Apache prisoners of war. 


“TV. The extended trip of Commissioner Moorehead in 
Oklahoma in continuing investigations respecting the con- 
ditions among the Five Civilized Tribes.” 


The board, after renewing the general recommendations, 
makes the following recommendations : 


“J. The amendment in the last appropriation bill re- 
stricting the expenditure of funds for the allotment of In- 
dians on the public domain to places outside of Arizona 
and New Mexico suggests the importance of immediate and 
thorough investigation into the whole question of public 
domain allotments in order that this important question may 
be presented to the committees of the next Congress in- 
telligently and effectively. 


“II. The expenditure of appropriations for allotment 
of land or the irrigation of the same, should go hand in 
hand with expenditures for the improvement and develop- 
ment of those lands by the individual owners thereof. The 
appropriation of funds to allot or to irrigate raw lands, 
without at the same time providing for the individual In- 
dians means of improving and bringing their lands under 
cultivation, not only results in no benefit to them but in 
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actual detriment by presenting an easy way to the leasing 
system and to consequent habits of idleness and dependence. 


“TIT. In view of the numerous claims asserted by Indian 
tribes or attorneys interested in their behalf, in connection 
with alleged breach of treaty obligations on the part of the 
Government, it is recommended that trained men be assigned 
to a careful study of all Indian treaties and of the history 
of administration thereunder, in order that the Secretary 
of the Interior himself (where prima facie ground for claims 
are found to exist) may recommend legislation looking 
toward the securing of jurisdictional acts that will per- 
mit the proper presentation of such claims before the Court 
of Claims under contracts with attorneys that properly safe- 
guard the rights of the Indians. It is urged that such in- 
vestigation on the part of Government employees is neces- 
sary in order to avoid the danger of the employment of 
attorneys under unconscionable contracts with Indian tribes, 
and in order promptly and righteously to determine the ex- 
tent of just claims of Indian tribes against the Government. 


“TV. We recommend that in the administration of In- 
dian property the greatest liberality consistent with the wel- 
fare of the individual Indian be exercised in permitting him 
to make use of his own funds derived as income from his 
own property, including rentals of all kinds, while at the 
same time the greatest care be exercised in the matter of 
granting certificates of competency or patents in fee to 
Indians not thoroughly competent to protect their property. 


“V. We commend the policy of placing Indian children 
in public schools wherever the conditions render such a 
course possible and advisable. However, we wish to express 
a word of caution against a too rapid tendency to do away 
with the boarding schools for Indian children in the case of 
those whose home conditions are not such as to give them 
proper industrial and moral training. 


“VI, We recommend that most careful attention be 
given to the affairs of the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico 
and Arizona, especially to their request to have the lands 
of the Pueblo grants taken over in trust by the Govern- 
ment.” 
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A radical change in the administration of Indian affairs 
is proposed in a bill offered in the United States Senate, 
December 23, 1913, by Senator Robinson of Arkansas, a 
member of the committee on Indian Affairs, which will con- 
sider the bill during the present session of Congress. 


It proposes an Indian Commission, instead of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, consisting of three members; 
the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who shall be 
chairman with the same title as at present but an increase 
of salary from $5,000 to $7,500; a second member of the 
commission who shall be the present Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs with the new title of First Assistant 
Commissioner, who shall be acting Commissioner during the 
absence of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (it increases 
his salary from $3,500 to $5,000 per annum), and a third 
member who “shall be an experienced educator with industrial 
equipment and administrative experience,” with the title of 
Assistant Commissioner, to receive a salary of $5,000 per 
annum. All are to be appointed by the President, confirmed 
by the Senate, for a period of six years from the approval 
of the act, unless sooner removed for cause by the President, 
and shall be eligible for reappointment for a like term. To 
this commission the bill proposes to transfer “all the au- 
thority and administration and other duties relating to 
Indian affairs heretofore, herein, or otherwise vested by law 
in any other officer or officers,” to be exercised under such 
rules as may be prescribed by the chairman of the commis- 
sion. 


Liberty, more liberty, as a remedy for even the evils of 
partial liberty, the one political panacea, is being prescribed 
by all the experts dealing with the Indian question. We 
have shown our confidence in liberty with respect to other 
peoples sooner than with respect to the original Americans 
although they have qualities which make them fitter for lib- 
erty than some of the peoples whom we have encouraged 
to try it. A new freedom has begun at least to come to 
the Indians, and with less regretful consequences than in the 
case of some other peoples. In fact, we ought to be ashamed 
of our fears and we ought to trust liberty more than ever 
before, just because of the effect upon the really representa- 
tive Indians. 
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This is not to say that in individual cases of Indians there 
have not been regrettable results on account of the weakness 
of human nature, whatever the color of the skin; and also 
very many instances of wicked men preying upon the ig- 
norant or the credulous. 


Over against the forces that prey are always the forces 
that pray. Never was the Christian church universal more 
alive to its duties to the Indian as to every other man. 
Never were its agencies for dealing with the Indian better 
organized or more harmonious in their action. Never was 
the Christian policy with respect to the Indian better formed 
or better pressed. Never were there so many fine Christian 
men and women and boys and girls among the Indians 
themselves. Never were the aspirations of the Christian 
Indians more lofty or more intelligent. 
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SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


The report of the Committee on Spanish-speaking peoples 
was read by its Chairman, Rev. Dr. H. Paul Douglass, as 
follows: 


I. LIMITATION AND RELATION 


This report is limited to continental United States and 
Porto Rico. Some of the Home Mission Boards have useful 
work in Cuba and Central America. This is not general 
and does not furnish fruitful ground of comparison or a 
general field for interdenominational co-operation. ‘The 
Philippine Islands are essentially a foreign field. On the 
other hand such Porto Rican work as is carried on by 
Foreign Boards, is included in the survey. 


As related to Spanish, Cuban and partially to Mexican 
missions, this report has been shaped to meet the require- 
ments of the Committee on Immigration. Inasmuch as 
Spanish-speaking people occupied the Southwest before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, it is hardly fitting for 
us to classify the older Spanish popluation on the Mexican 
border as immigrant. Information does not exist which 
permits us to isolate the immigrant portion of the Mexi- 
cans from the native born, but such indications as exist will 
be noted. 


There is a small Porto Rican emigrant element in con- 
tinental United States, but the Porto Ricans are American 
citizens to such an extent that the census does not enume- 
ate their coming and going, and your Committee has not 
been able to ascertain anything definite about them. 


Il. INFLUX AND EFFLUX 


Since 1904 Cubans have been entering the United States 
at the rate of about 3,200 per year, the highest number for 
a single year being 7,200 in 1905. One thousand two 
hundred Cubans returned during the year ending June 
30, 1913. 


Mexicans were entering the United States at a rate of 
only 500 per year from 1904 to 1907. The figure was 
5,800 for 1908, and has averaged 18,000 per year from 
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1905 to 1912. Partial figures for 1913 do not bear out 
the impression that there is a swarming Mexican immigra- 
tion owing to unsettled conditions below the border. For 
the months reported it is not above the recent average. The 
refugees reported in the newspapers as crossing the border 
during the last two weeks may swell the numbers, but there 
is no landslide so far as the federal reports know. 


Spaniards have entered the United States at the rate of 
about 5,000 per year since 1904, their emigration reaching 
its maximum just now, 3,000 having entered the year end- 
ing June 30, 1913. This is coincident with and probably 
explained by hard times in Spain. Three thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-one Spaniards returned during the same 
period; this indicates that the rate of permanent increase 
is exceedingly small. 


One-sixteenth of the entering Mexicans were debarred and 
one-twentieth of the Spanish, but very few Cubans. 


In enumerating the various foreign stocks, the United 
States Census includes natives of foreign countries or the 
children of at least one foreign born parent. This usage 
will be followed in the report, which uses throughout the 
Census returns of 1910. 


TL. ENUMERATION AND LOCATION 


There are in the United States 33,000 people of Spanish 
stock. About 5,000 live in New York City, 5,000 more 
in Florida, and a third 5,000 in California. The rest are 
scattered very generally through the country. Their 
presence in New York is explained chiefly by the fact that 
this city is the great catch-all of immigration. In Florida 
they represent the tobacco industry and in California, 
presumably fruit-growing, though we find no specific evi- 
dence. There are 41,000 whites of Cuban and other West 
Indian stock in America, and 47,000 West Indian-born, in- 
cluding colored. Both these figures exclude Porto Rico, 
which is part of the United States. With this information 
one has to guess at the number of Cubans in America. Esti- 
mating the number of Jamaicans and other West Indian 
Negroes in New York City and suburbs at from 18,000 to 
30,000 does not leave very many Cuban Negroes. Probably 
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30,000 to 40,000 total for the Cuban stock is as near as 
one can come, basing his guess on New York City and the 
Tampa district, which are the chief Cuban centers. New 
York City has 3,071 white Cubans, and their distribution in 
the country being virtually limited to the Atlantic sea- 
board and Florida, and their relation in America being chiefly 
to the tobacco industry, it is pretty certain that the above 
guess as to numbers is not too small. 


The Mexicans are virtually confined to the southwestern 
border from Texas to California, there being less than 600 
in New York City. The Census only reports for the leading 
races in each section and distributes the 382,000 of recent 
Mexican stock as follows: 


Texas and eastward, 237,000, or fifty-eight per cent. 


Mountain district, chiefly New Mexico and Arizona. 
78,000, or twenty per cent. 


This leaves an estimated number of 50,000 for Southern 
California and the rest of the country. 


These figures, as has been explained, refer to native 
Mexicans or children of at least one Mexican-born parent. 
Beyond that the older Mexican population is not separately 
enumerated. All the children and children’s children of 
those who were in Mexico before we were are enumerated 
with us as native white Americans. New Mexico, for ex- 
ample, has a total population of 327,000 people. Of these 
78,000 were of the recent Mexican immigrant stock. Of 
the additional quarter million population no one knows just 
how many are Mexicans in the sense of race, language and 
civilization. The population of the sections occupied by the 
older Mexican stock is, however, very sparse. Recent emi- 
gration, as we have seen, has not been rapid. We do not, 
therefore, find full justification in available information for 
the guess of some Home Missionary authorities that there 
are 1,000,000 Spanish-speaking people in the United States. 
Our estimate would be from one-half to three-quarters of 
a million, Let us remember that Mexicans are rather used 
to revolutions and do not emigrate on that account quite 
as rapidly as we think we would. To these are to be added 
the 1,120,000 inhabitants of Porto Rico. 
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The significant thing about this relatively small Spanish- 
speaking element in the United States is of course that it is 
the overlapping fringe of a civilization which is our imme 
diate neighbor for 3,000 miles of southern land and sea— 
from Porto Rico to Lower California. This Latin-Amer- 
ican hinter-land has given us a few examples to be worked 
over under the Stars and Stripes in order that we may get 
experience for our more permanent moral, and_ possibly 
political tasks equator-wards. 


Iv. A STUDY OF EACH SPANISH GROUP 


Considering now each Spanish-speaking group according 
to its economic and social status, its progress in American- 
ization, and its religious conditions and needs, we find little 
to say about the Spaniard. His numbers are not sufficient 
to have led the Immigration Commission to study him, and 
his diffusion is such as not to present a commanding prob- 
lem at any point. 


The situation in New York is interesting and illuminating. 
On Washington Heights we have a notable Spanish Museum 
and a beautiful Catholic church, given by a Protestant 
millionaire. This incident was much advertised as an evi- 
dence of religious charity. It was probably equally an evi- 
dence of gullibility. The Census cannot find anything like 
the number of Spaniards in New York who were represented 


as being benefitted by this church. 


In the opinion of those best informed, Protestant efforts 
have not been any more intelligent. The Federation of 
Churches, basing its figures on a ratio between select num- 
bers canvassed and the whole population, found only fifty- 
two potential Protestants among the Spanish, divided as 
follows: Manhattan, 28; Bronx, 2; Brooklyn, 20; Queens, 1; 
Richmond, 1. Manhattan has one Protestant Mission for 
the twenty-eight, and Brooklyn one for the twenty. Nat- 
urally neither is flourishing. It should be clear that the size 
and distribution of the Spanish population make any more 
Missions superfluous. It would seem that those we have 
should be associated with other work if possible. 


The Cuban is best studied in the great tobacco manufac- 
turing districts of Tampa and suburbs. Here a million 
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cigars a day are made by a motley of races, but chiefly 
Cubans, running in color from chalk-white to jet-black. 
The factories are operated largely by Spaniards and Ger- 
mans. Some of the larger ones employ from one to two 
thousand hands. Men and women of half a dozen races— 
black and white and all intermediate shades—-sit in the closest 
proximity side by side and back to back, rolling cigars, in 
a semi-tropical climate, in rooms which never have a window 
opened because a puff of air might scatter thousands of dol- 
lars worth of tobacco. The sorter’s work is always by 
artificial light. The personal inspection of the writer was 
unable to discover the system of ventilation, if such exists. 
Externally, many of the factories are very fine buildings, 
with beautiful grounds set to tropical shrubbery. The work 
is all done by the piece and the Cuban has a leisurely way 
of knocking off a number of times during the day to take 
a much needed airing. Breakfast is not eaten till the middle 
of the morning. Not being engaged just now in an anti- 
tobacco campaign, we will not describe minutely the process 
of the manufacture of cigars under the stimulus of heat and 
sweat. 


The total Cuban community in the tobacco manufacturing 
district is thought to number 20,000. Except for many 
paved streets and sewers the outward aspect is precisely 
that of a Cuban city. One-story wooden houses with small 
yards predominate. All the characteristics of Cuban civil- 
ization are in evidence. 


One gets a general impression of plenty of Catholic 
churches. Several Protestant denominations—notably the 
Southern churches which are strong in the adjoining section 
have undertaken mission work consisting in most cases of 
a combination of church and school work with some social 
settlement features. In West Tampa at least, there are 
enough missions. On the whole they are well distributed 
and fairly well equipped for their work. As to the smaller 
suburbs we are not informed. 


The background of the whole Mexican missionary situa- 
tion is the physiography of the Southwest. This condemns 
civilization for all time either to spread itself out very thinly 
in agricultural communities on the arid plains and plateaus, 
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or else to condense itself into thickly settled and highly in- 
terdependent irrigation areas. The economic status of the 
Mexican varies greatly with these two types of existence. 
As an independent rancher in scattered communities his chief 
handicap is isolation, which makes it extremely difficult to 
get at his ignorance or to change his conservatism. Not 
one seventy-fifth of the total area of New Mexico is im- 
proved. As a hanger-on to civilization in its intensive 
form, the Mexican’s chief handicap is exploitation. Thus 
we find him in the citrus fruit industry and the beet sugar 
fields and factories of Southern California, ranking fre- 
quently in wages with the newest and lowest paid Orientals. 
He is at disadvantage in competition in the fields with the 
short and easily-stooping Japanese. On the other hand his 
greater strength and his willingness to work under a boss 
give him an advantage in the beet sugar factories. On 
some of the fruit ranches in Southern California he also has 
excluded the Japanese. The Japanese are poor horsemen, 
and the Mexican is a good one. Consequently he does the 
teaming for the ranches, and as teamster gets above ordi- 
nary wages. In the coal mines of northern New Mexico he is a 
low-paid workman in competition with the newest of eastern 
European immigrants. In the refugee and political colonies 
of El Paso and San Antonio he has developed something 
of urban community life with its social ranks and natural 
leaders; its institutions and its press. In the older popula- 
tion of New Mexico he has developed some politicians and 
great landowners. He builds railroads and does street work 
in California and Texas cities. This virtually compasses 
the range of his economic and social development. 


Compared with the Oriental emigrant, with whom he is in 
competition in the farthest Southwest, I do not find anyone 
who thinks the Mexican is as responsive or promising as the 
Japanese, or as substantial as the Chinaman, though there 
are those who would like to displace the more difficult Ori- 
ental with Mexican labor wherever available. Compaired 
with the Texas Negro, my impression is that the average 
Mexican is very deficient in ambition and progressiveness. 


Apparently the leaders in Protestant service for the Mexi- 
cans of the Southwest are the Presbyterians, Methodists and 
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Baptists in California, and Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists in New Mexico, and the same denomina- 
tions with the reinforcement of Methodists and Baptists of 
the Southern churches in Texas. 


The schools fall into three types. First, home schools 
largely for girls, stressing the domestic arts in education ; 
second, the small plaza schools ordinarily taught by two 
lady teachers in remote settlements, frequently bitterly 
antagonized by the Catholic church, and, third, two mixed 
industrial schools hoping to demonstrate some of the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the Southwest in education. One of 
these is trying an experiment very alien to the Latin Ameri- 
can tradition, namely that of co-education. 


The New Mexico State Agricultural College is reported 
as educating a considerable number of bright young Mexi- 
cans who mix well with the American youth and promise to 
bring somewhat progressive ideas into their home commu- 
nities. We are not informed as to the definite needs of 
special points, but the missionary forces at the front are 
fully alive to both sides of their responsibility. A general 
interdenominational conference of workers with Mexicans was 
held at Albuquerque, New Mexico, June, 1912. It organized 
itself into a permanent Interdenominational Council and took 
steps to carry out principles of comity as adopted by this 
Council both in the prevention of overlapping, and the enter- 
ing of neglected communities among the Mexicans. A sub- 
sequent meeting was held this past year. Additional mis- 
sionaries have been sent to meet the influx of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Texas. It goes without saying, however, that 
scattered as the Mexicans are, over millions of acres which 
can only sustain the sparsest population, or divided into 
groups of a very few hundred in mining or agricultural 
camps, there are many who are without definite religious 
ministrations. The same difficulty in evangelization con” 
fronts us with so many of the foreign groups which break 
up into little fragments or too-small units for religious 
service, and frequently too scattered to be organized into 
helpful groups. In fact the Mexican represents about the 
ultimate difficulty in Missions. His inaccessibility, his dis- 
tance from the Americanizing influences of city life and his 
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historical aversion to Americans, combined with his native 
indolence and uncertain temper, make his evangelization 


difficult. 


Yet those who have entered this missionary service have 
found the substantial human quality and kinship even in 
these, our brethren. 


Probably no word is necessary from this Council to the 
workers at the front except one of sympathy and encourage- 
ment for the working out of comity principles to which they 
are already committed. 


Your Committee has inquired in vain for any evidence 
of religious or social alertness on the part of the Catholic 
church in behalf of the Mexicans. On this point a demon- 
inational Superintendent writes: “I could not point to a 
single instance of any uplift either moral or material coming 
from the Catholic church among the Mexicans apart from 
Protestant influence. An incident will illustrate. One of 
our workers the other day had an earnest talk with the 
priest who was on one of his periodical visits to the village. 
The mission teacher called his attention to the havoc that 
the saloon was making among his parishioners and said that 
if he would take the initiative against intemperance and the 
saloon the teachers would be glad to co-operate with him. 
But he said nothing could be done, that not a single voter in 
the precinct would vote against the saloon. Since then, how- 
ever, under the teacher’s influence, some of the people them- 
selves have taken up the matter and secured a petition of 
a majority of the voters in the precinct asking the commis- 
sioners to close the saloons.” 


The appended table summarizes the evangelical work for 
Mexicans by States as reported in 1912: 


Schools Pupils Churches Workers Members 


Caliornia .<...- 2 85 as pe 571 
IAPIZOUA 4... i 55 14 10 738 
New Mexico... 26 384 76 51 3310 
Colorado ..... 6 2 30 8 658 
Peeas icc. << 74 AY 3038 
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PORTO RICO 


This part of the report will take somewhat different form 
from the foregoing in order to bring it into line with the 
previous work of the Committee in this field. 

The co-operative features developed in the past continue 
as follows: First, the geographical division of the Island 
between the leading denominations ; second, the local federa- 
tion of evangelical churches which brings the field forces 
into working unity; third, the special group co-operation 
of neighboring denominations, particularly that of the Pres- 
byterians and United Brethren, in the training school and 
in an evangelical press in which the Congregationalists also 
share; fourth, the development of non-sectarian institutions 
useful to all denominations like the polytechnic school at 
San German, and, five, the Committee of the Home Missions 
Council, to which the initiation of many of these arrange- 
ments is to be credited and which stands ready to father 
additional work in common, as circumstances permit. 


The immediate past does not afford a very roseate report 
of Protestant progress in Porto Rico. Not only do the 
figures of the federation of evangelical churches show no 
general gain in church membership, but they report a loss 
in three denominations. There are about 190 organized 
churches in all, occupying practically every town and city 
of any significance. Yet the total forces are not much 
more than marking time. One of the immediate causes is 
probably the large number of regrettable changes in admin- 
istration in several of the denominations, and the conduct 
of important work under temporary leadership, which could 
not be expected to take initiative. The moral would seem 
to be that greater permanence is a prime necessity of 
progress. 

The following general lines of development may be noted: 
First, the increase of permanent buildings, both churches 
and parsonages mostly of a good quality; second, the en- 
largement of medical work by at least two of the Boards; 
third, the reduction of school work which has been reported 
hitherto, and the substitution of social settlements—espe- 
cially by the Presbyterians and Congregationalists—in San 
Juan and Santurce. Each denomination reports successful 
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beginnings of this type of service, including kindergarten 
work, domestic science classes and the organization of chil- 
dren’ s and community clubs in connection with which religious 
instruction is not neglected. 

The only comity measure definitely undertaken by this 
Committee was negative in character but perhaps none the 
less important. It consisted in an investigation of a pro- 
posed Famine Relief Fund for Porto Rico which certain 
Americans now resident in Porto Rico seemed to 
think necessary. They proposed to exploit the matter 
through the Christian Herald and to set up a somewhat 
elaborate campaign of appeal to the American people for 
suffering Porto Ricans. Letters were addressed to repre- 
sentatives of all the leading denominations asking whether 
their field workers had reported such suffering as to justify 
any such measures. The unanimous returns were to the 
effect that the need had been much over-stated and that no 
such conditions existed as would warrant the raising of 
Relief Funds. This suggestion, though in our opinion un- 
advised, makes it important to consider again the economic 
condition of the Island, which is now and may become an 
important condition of our missionary service. 

Porto Rican prosperity has been marvelous under Ameri- 
can control. It was based largely upon the booming of 
the sugar industry. The tariff revisions have brought about 
conditions which have hurt it somewhat, and frightened it a 
good deal more, and this, with general financial conditions, 
has caused the failure of some of the large sugar factories. 
Laborers have been without employment and wages have been 
reduced. Not much money is in circulation. The planter 
is said to be receiving scarcely half what he has recently 
had for his sugar cane. There is a great problem connected 
with economic prosperity which our Protestant churches 
might touch by increased industrial education and the de- 
velopment of rural co-operation such as goes with the coun- 
try-life program for our own communities. Nothing would 
be more absurd or fatal, however, than the demoralizing 
relief funds with the attendant pauperization of the Porto 
Ricans. ; 

A survey of the West Indian colonies for the last 400 
years indicates that most of the time they have been expensive 
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luxuries for the countries to which they belonged. Political 
unrest has habitually followed upon economic depression long 
continued. Not one of the great European states has es- 
caped this experience, and there is no guarantee that the 
United States can permanently prevent such conditions in 
Porto Rico. 


_ We are greatly impressed by the note which runs through 

many of the recent reports from Porto Rico, to the effect 
that there is a reaction against all things American. This 
precisely agrees with the Meyer Bloomfield’s report to the 
War Department of some months ago. It was clearly ex- 
pressd in the Lake Mohonk sessions relating to Porto Rico. 
One of its features is something like a reaction in favor of 
the Catholic church. It doubtless partially explains the 
failure of Protestantism to gain footing the last year or 
two. The situation is full of the most serious possibilities. 
Every personal and Christian tie which Missions can create 
to bind the Island to the nation, may be strained to the 
uttermost if continued hard times persist with the exploita- 
tion of the Island by absentee capital, and the delay of 
a satisfactory answer to its contentions as to citizenship 
and hopes of increased independence. The alternative may 
become either more aggressive missionary service or an extra 
war ship, or an enlarged army. 


The experience of some of the Boards at least compels 
us finally to mention health conditions as one of the largest 
features in the Porto Rican situation. Missionary losses 
from breaking of health or death are so severe as to be 
scarcely excusable. We know that it is not War any more 
to let soldiers die for lack of medical and hospital attendance. 
Perhaps the Home Boards have not sufficiently stressed the 
more rigid physical tests which Foreign Boards apply to 
Missionaries going to tropical service. At any rate, every- 
thiing that can be done to reduce the losses of the past by 
the careful selection of Missionaries and the provision of 
sanitary housing for them, and the enlargement of the medi- 
cal line of service is most essential and should be pushed by 
all concerned. 


On motion the report was accepted and adopted. 
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RURAL FIELDS 


Report of the Committee on Rural Fields was presented 
by Rev. Edmund DeS. Brunner, a member of the Committee, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RURAL FIELDS 
The Committee on Rural Fields would report as follows: 


The matter of greatest interest in the country church is 
the movement for graduate education of country ministers. 
During the past year a great many schools of Christian 
learning and state universities have provided courses in their 
summer school sessions for country ministers. The number 
of such institutions is great and there is a significant increase 
in the number of religious schools which are undertaking 
this work. One may mention Cornell University; The Bap- 
tist Seminary at Colgate University, New York; The Pres- 
byterian Seminary at Auburn, New York; Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary; University of Tennessee; Peabody School 
at Nashville, Tenn.; University of Arkansas; University of 
Missouri; State College at Iowa and the University of Cali- 
fornia. In addition a considerable number of religious col- 
leges are opening their doors to ministers in the summer 
session and offering special courses adapted to their needs. 


It seems to your Committee that the Home Missions’ 
Council should, on behalf of the Home Mission Boards, 
memorialize theological seminaries and Christian colleges 
urging an extension of this work. It should be noted that 
the graduate education for which the ministers in the greatest 
numbers make request is class room work in Christian So- 
ciology and in Religious Education. These topics are more 
necessary in the graduate training of ministers than in 
undergraduate training. he provision of courses of this 
sort in summer schools is more appropriate than in the 
regular term of the seminary or college for the under- 
graduate. 


Since the last meeting of the Home Missions’ Council an 
important action has been taken by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, in appointing a Country 
Church Committee, of which the Honorable Gifford Pinchot 
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is Chairman and Rev. C. O. Gill is Secretary. Since this 
Committee may act somewhat independently to the Federal 
Council, it is proposed that the Committee be enlarged 
by the appointment of further members to the Committee 
by its Chairman until it shall be a National Commission 
on the Country Church. This action of theirs will render 
unnecessary the appointment of such a Commission by the 
Home Missions’ Council. 


But we recommend that a commission of the Home Mis- 
sions Council be formed in the territory west of the Mis- 
souri River and east of the Rocky Mountains, which shall 
advise on problems of federation, church extension, and the 
elimination of unnecessary congregations in rural com- 
munities of that section. 


Your Committee believes that as a result of the surveys 
made by the Home Missions’ Council and by other agencies, 
especially those surveys which report upon the condition 
of the states in which missionary support is necessary for 
the churches, we are now furnished with a body of knowl- 
edge which should be used for determining the changes 
needed in Home Mission policies. For instance, in some 
parts of certain Western States it is obvious that the day of 
extending churches is ended. The denominations should not 
generally seek to multiply the units, but rather to intensify 
the service rendered in these churchs. It seems to your Com- 
mittee that on the basis of the surveys now in hand a 
declaration should be made by the Home Missions’ Council, 
representing large bodies of Christian people, as to the 
termination of the period of extension in Home Mission 
work in certain fields. 


It would lift a great load from the minds of Home Mis- 
sionaries and would tend to justify newer and more ser- 
viceable plans of work, if it were declared by the Home 
Missions’ Council that in certain sections of states which 
can be named the day of extension is over. When the popu- 
lation begins to diminish, as in normal rural sections it does 
throughout the whole country, it is fair to assume that 
further extension of religious organizations should be ques- 
tioned. The day has then come for co-operation. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that a report be made one year from date 
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to the Home Missions’ Council, which shall use all available 
sources of knowledge for the purpose of determining so far 
as possible, in sections of the missionary West, whether the 
day of extension is ended or not. 


The time has now come when the conception of service is 
written into the hearts and the ideals of Christian people. We 
recommend, therefore, that the following program for the 
country church be adopted by the Home Missions’ Council 
and published as a recommendation to all rural fields. 


1. The country church is, and should be, the great evan- 
gelizing force among all our churches. Its devoted preaching 
of the gospel of persona] salvation is the determining factor 
in the philosophy and in the feeling of our people. We 
recommend to every country church that once a year it hold 
at least one week of evangelistic services for presenting to 
the people of the community the personal claims of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, upon their souls. 


2. We claim for the country church that its power as 
an ethical force is demonstrated in the Temperance Move- 
ment, which has won such success in all parts of the country 
where farmers are the leading economic type. This move- 
ment has been engineered very largely by country ministers. 
The forum of its advocacy has been as a rule the country 
church and the population obedient to the socialized tem- 
perance principles, which go under the names of Local 
Option, Prohibition and other legal forms which express 
personal abstinence,in social ways, is the country popula- 
tion. The country church has socialized the Temperance 
Movement, which thirty years ago contented itself with se- 
curing pledges from individuals. This power of country 
preachers and churchmen gives us reason to believe that in 
the country church is latent a great ethical force. 

3. Inasmuch as there is a close relation both in scripture 
and in modern experience between the economic life of the 
people and the religious life of the people, we hold that the 
country minister should be a learner in the school of better 
farming. Without presuming to teach other men the way 
of their business, he should devote his trained mind and his 
leisure for thought and study by preference to economic 
problems of the country. In selecting these matters for 
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study rather than far off things the country minister is 
obeying a certain obligation. Since his people are under 
stern economic pressure and so many of them are discon- 
tented with the’ rewards and the returns of farming, it is 
his business under God to know the way of their life, and 
the burdens they have to bear. He shall, therefore, bring 
into the community scholars and leaders who are devoting 
their energies to the betterment of country life. He shall 
make himself the secretary of the affairs of the community 
and demonstrate in his church the sympathy of the man of 
God with those who labor and who bear the burden and the 
toil of life. 


4. The country church should be a social centre, used not 
only for worship on the Lord’s day, but so far as the com- 
munity needs it should be open for the gatherings of the 
people and should be used to refine and purify through these 
gatherings the social and moral instincts of the people of 
the whole community. Every country church of whatever 
denomination should minister to all the people of the com- 
munity, no matter what their church allegiance. The min- 
ister of each church should be responsible for a friendly per- 
sonal and social relation to every family and so far as 
possible every person in the community. To this end we 
would define the community as composed of those people and 
their property and interests and institutions which are 
located within about five miles of a natural centre. 


5. The country church, while it can directly have no rela- 
tion to the public school system, should never forget that 
Protestantism depends upon education and that those 
churches which do not maintain parochial schools should 
have the greater dependence upon the public school. We 
therefore hold that the country church and minister should 
concern themselves with the betterment of the schools in the 
country community. This betterment should go to the pro- 
viding of adequate education for the children of the com- 
munity until their eighteenth year at some point so near 
the home of the pupil that he can live at home while studying 
in school. That is, the church should advocate in educa- 
tion the union of the influences of the parent in the home 
and the trained teacher in the modern school. 
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6. We call to the attention of country churches and 
ministers that the great task of the church is with those 
who are weak and not yet established, or are ready to perish 
in the community. It is not necessary for the church to 
devote its energies to the well-to-do nor to the rich or the 
righteous, but the business of the church is with the chil- 
dren, the adolescents, the alien; with the farm hand and 
the tenant farmer, and with the other persons and families 
in the community who are barely able to remain there and 
are in jeopardy of losing their position in the community ; 
with them is the task which our Master performed in his 
ministry to the poor. 

7. And finally, in view of the increasing importance of the 
rural problems in the United States we urge that the Home 
Missions Council make the study of these problems the basis 
for the Home Mission Week Campaign of either 1915 or 
1916. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


First, that the Home Missions Council address the theo- 
logical seminaries, urging the importance of graduate 
schools for rural ministers in the summer vacation. 

Second, that the proposed Rural Fields Commission be 
composed of men residing west of the Missouri River and 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Third, that a report be made next year as to sections of 
the rural states between the Missouri River and the Rocky 
Mountains in which it may be declared that extension of 
churches should be subordinated to intensive development 
and social service. 

Fourth, that the Country Church program described 
above be approved for publication among the churches as 
a statement of the principles on which the country church 
should be developed. 

Fifth, that the study of rural religious problems be 
made the basis of the Home Mission Week Campaign of 
either 1915 or 1916. 


On motion the report was accepted and its recommenda- 
tions adopted. 
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NEGRO WORK 


The report of the Committee on Negro work was presented 
by its Chairman, Rev. Dr. Charles L. White, as follows: 


The Committee on work among the Negroes begs leave to 
submit the following report: 


The Committee has had no meetings during the year. 


A recent inquiry, sent by the Chairman of your Committee 
to all the Societies connected with our Home Missions Coun- 
cil—rendering Christian service to the Negroes, has brought 
a number of interesting replies; the mformation contained 
therein, will be briefly reported. 


The Executive Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, with home office at Atlanta, re- 
ports that it is helping to support 71 colored churches, with 
a membership of 2,600, contributing last year, approxi- 
mately, $3,500, with a church property valued at $59,000; 
the Society contriubting $18,250 toward this work. The 
Presbyterian Committee on Publication supplies free of cost 
Sunday School periodicals and other materials which are 
needed by the Negro Schools. A conspicuous work has 
been performed by the Presbyterians of the South under 
the leadership of Rev. John Little, who has reported fruitful 
results aomng the Negroes of Louisville: an equipment valued 
at $20,000 has been secured, and an institutional work of 
fine proportions is being conducted. Similar labors have 
been undertaken in Atlanta, Ga., by the Central Presbyterian 
Church; and in Richmond, Va., promising work has been 
begun under the care of Rev. M. M. Gray, of the Union 
Theological Seminary. At Thomasville, Ga., Memphis, 
Tenn., and other places, colored Sunday Schools are being 
conducted by white teachers. 


The Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South does most of its work through the colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church; but Payne College is maintained at Au- 
gusta, Ga., with about 300 pupils, with a white President and 
five other white teachers. This is supported at an outlay of 
$15,000 annually.. It is a very important school; and has 
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educated a great many leaders in the South. The Woman’s 
Department of the Mission Board has just completed a 
dormitory costing $25,000: in the same community they 
have a Bethlehem House, or, a social settlement, for Negroes ; 
they have also a social settlement in Nashville, that touches 
more than 300 persons: this has eleven different clubs. This 
new feature of the work has been started during the year. 
The women have also planned an industrial school farm in 
Mississippi, for which one man gave 500 acres of land: 
$3,000 has already been subscribed. The most important 
feature of the year’s work by the Methodists of the South 
has been the Preachers’ Institute, which was held at Paine 
College for eight days; five leading preachers, two of them 
Bishops, delivered three lectures each to this company of 
Negro preachers. They had three white pastors who lectured 
for eight days. The Negroes were so impressed with this 
Institute that another will be held next June. It is expected 
that 500 colored Methodist preachers will be reached in this 
way. The Methodists of the South have also inaugurated 
a system of Sunday School Superintendents and teachers. 
These Institutes are similar to those held in several Southern 
States under the co-operation of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, The Home Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, the State Baptist Conventions, white, 
and the Baptist State Conventions, colored. 


The Reformed Church in the United States also con- 
tributes to the work of Dr. John Little at Louisville, Ky., 
and to the Bowling Green Academy, Bowling Green, Ky., 
to the amount of $500. 


The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions is doing an 
interesting work in its six Negro schools, located at Louis- 
ville, Edwards, Miss. ; Lum, Ala., Mountainsville, Va., Jones- 
boro, Tenn., and Hawkins, Tex. Industrial work is a large 
feature in these institutions. 


The Home Board of the Southern Baptist Convention has 
continued its appropriation of several thousand dollars to the 
National Baptist Convention. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society has added a dormitory for theological stu- 
dents costing, approximately, $50,000 to its equipment at 
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Virginia Union University. The Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
continued its extensive work for the Negroes, as have also the 
Board of Missions to the Freedmen of the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church of North America, while 
the Evangelistic and Church Extension Board of the Friends 
Five Years’ Meeting of North America, the Domestic and 
Foreign Mission Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, the American Missionary 
Association and the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and others which might be mentioned have continued their 
generous appropriations for the Christian education for 
which these organizations have spent many millions of dol- 
lars during the last fifty years. 


Rev. Thos. Jesse Jones is conducting a comprehensive and 
impartial study of the whole group of missionary and philan- 
thropic agencies among the Negro people, and the expense 
of the investigation will be partially financed by one of the 
greatest philanthropic foundations. The investigation will 
include the discovery of frauds, if any, the social service 
value of schools, involving all their measures for community 
betterment, self-help in education, sanitary and agricultural 
progress and a determination of the academic standing and 
grade of each institution. The investigators will appreciate 
the value of the honestly conducted school with poor schol- 
astic results, provided it be a community power, but it will 
be a day of judgment to schools which cannot show their 
worth. 


There are evidences that cannot be tabulated of a growing 
interest among the educational leaders both North and South, 
but especially in the South in providing the Negro race 
with a better and stronger training. The educational leaders 
of the Southern States are making a de novo study of the 
subject, and several thousand students in Southern colleges 
and universities, under the leadership of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, are investigating all the facts bear- 
ing upon this national problem. Fellowships awarded by 
the Stokes Foundation have been given to brilliant young 
men of the South, who are studying in their universities 
the Negro problem in all its ramifications. 
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In the opinion of your Committee, the most significant 
movement which has occurred during the year has been made 
possible by the invitation of Dr. James H. Diilard, Secretary 
of the Jeanes Foundation and Slater Board, to the Secre- 
taries of Home Mission Societies both North and South, hav- 
ing in charge the work of Negro education, to meet him in 
conference. Two such conferences have been held in New 
York City, and a third is projected for the 16th of June, 
1914, which will be at Pittsburgh, Pa. A frank discussion 
of the entire Negro problem was encouraged, and gentlemen 
from the North and South exchanged views, and found them- 
selves to be in a delightful harmony in methods employed 
and in ideals entertained. The members present promised 
to use their influence with their missionary societies to prevent 
the duplication of schools in the South, and to change gradu- 
ally the condition where duplication of schools now hinders 
rather than encourages hich standards of work. 


Dr. Dillard is a Southern gentleman of noble Christian 
spirit, and is in thorough accord with the ideals of our work. 
We expect that the sympathetic relations so pleasantly 
established will lead to most fruitful results. 


In this Home Missions Council gentlemen of the North 
and South, happily representing missionary societies in both 
parts of the country, deeply engaged in the Christian uplift 
of the Negroes, have it in their power to do much toward the 
solution of a problem which seems to grow in complexity as 
the years pass. Men inflamed by the passions of war, see 
through a glass darkly, but when fifty years have subdued 
their emotions, they behold the far-off events of the struggle 
with the poise of candor. History cannot be written until 


hatred is dead. 


We need make today no serious mention of that passage 
at arms, when brave men of both the South and the North 
amazed one another and the world by their valorous achieve- 
ments, fighting each other for a cause which they justified 
by reason and by revelation, and we should pass over in 
silence those regrettable years of reconstruction when the 
hatreds of war were perpetuated in the arena of politics. It 
is for us, in the happy deliberations of this hour, seeing eye 
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to eye, and with hearts closely knitted in Christian affec- 
tion, and with our lives bound up together in the bundle 
of life with the Lord, our God, to whose throne we are held 
by the chains of gold of which Tennyson sung. It is for 
us, forgetting the past, to work for the larger attainments 
of the Negro Race. 


What better can we do for the colored people than to train 
them for civic and industrial leadership, teaching them not 
only law, medicine, theology and literature, but how to make 
their furniture, their houses and their gardens. What better 
education can be given a Negro girl than to instruct her 
how to study and teach the Bible, how to cook, to make her 
hats and clothes and keep her house in order. When a youth 
who lives in “the shadow of one blue hill,’ climbs the hill, 
sees from its top the distant school house, and goes forth 
to secure its gifts, he will return to make life broad, and 
deep and high on the acres which he owns. 


Christian leadership has been the goal of these schools, 
conducted by our missionary societies. As in foreign mis- 
sions, so in home missions, our effort has been to create 
leadership through Christian training. We cannot handicap 
the Negro race, and then ask it to equal us, who are not handi- 
capped. Our schools have been maintaining the standards 
of higher education, although most of the pupils in these 
institutions are taking the lower grade. But our leaders 
have realized that a higher education may be given to pupils 
who do not climb very high the path of knowledge, for they 
believe that the higher education is one that lifts men higher, 
and that the highest education raises men of any race to the 
heights from which they may go down as Jesus did, to work 
for a world that can be spiritually conquered only by the 
industry and by the patience of those whose hearts are pure 
and whose hands are clean. In terms of character, such a 
Christian education makes a Negro efficient in the conquests 
of sin in his own life; in terms of efficiency such a Christian 
education makes him sufficient for every good work in uplift- 
ing others. 


The tradition that a black man carried our Saviour’s cross 
may be supported by scanty scholarship, but it is true that 
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a multitude of white men, both North and South, have won 
their crown by helping the black men carry his cross. 


Who can travel in the South, and not observe the kindly 
feeling which prevails between the better classes of both races. 
It is not in the ability of anyone reared in the North, as was 
the writer of this report, to instruct intelligently our South- 
ern brethren what they ought to do. But every word of 
exhortation given in the South may well be repeated in the 
North, where prejudice against the Negro, we fear, is not 
growing less. Indeed, the Christians of the Northern States 
may well read the burning utterances of our Southern leaders 
and labor more zealously in our cities for the evangelization 
of the Negro people, many of whom have absorbed the vices 
and not the virtues of their environment. As we read the 
calls to service uttered to their brethren by the Christian 
leaders of the South, and meditate on their words of praise 
of the many schools supported by their Northern brethren, 
let no one in the North for an instant imagine that our 
Southern brethren, who have always dwelt closest to the 
great population of Negro people, have not generously 
assisted them in their numerous Christian enterprises. Their 
gifts to Negro schools are rapidly increasing, while every 
Negro church has appealed, and not in vain, to the Southern 
friends for assistance in the erection of its edifice, and in 
gifts for its maintenance and many undertakings. 


The Negro problem is a national problem and will never 
be solved by the North alone, nor by the South alone, but by 
the North and the South together, working on a larger plane 
than has ever yet been devised, and in constructive ways that 
will utilize the financial ability, the intellectual leadership, 
and the moral power of the Negro race. All these efforts 
and forces which constitute a daily increasing endowment, 
will supplement the combined strength of the educational 
foundations, boards and missionary societies, along lines that 
must ultimately fasten these institutions to the public and 
to the religious school systems of the Southern States, but 
at the same time, conserving the best traditions, sacrifices and 
spirit of those who both North and South have built their 
lives into the growing temple of Christian education that 
aims to train leaders for that race, which in this country 
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comprises one one-hundred-and-sixtieth of the population of 
the world. 


Your Committee recommends (1) that steps be taken to 
unify the charges for board, tuition and incidental expenses 
in schools maintained by mission boards, and that such 
charges be gradually increased in order that the Negroes 
who enjoy the benefits of these institutions may share as 
rapidly as possible in the cost of their education. 


(2) That the missionary societies engaged in Negro 
work, and which are members of this Council, shall establish 
a rule that students expelled from one institution shall not 
be received in another institution. 


On motion the report was accepted and its recommenda- 
tions adopted. 
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THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


Rev. Dr. H. C. Herring read a paper on the Apportion- 
ment Plan, as follows: 


An Apportionment Plan involves of necessity three 
factors: 


(a) The establishment of a budget covering the total 
amount agreed upon as needed by all the missionary organi- 
zations of a denomination for a given year the share assigned 
to each organization being expressly stated. 


(b) A larger or lesser degree of co-operation between 
such organizations in cultivating the interest and gathering 
the gifts of their constituency. Competition is decreased or 
eliminated. 


(c) The allocation by a regularly constituted agency of 
specific portions of this budget to State organizations or 
smaller bodies, the amounts thus named being subdivided by 
suitable committees and an assignment made to each local 
church. 


It will be noted that the third of these factors cannot 
exist (save in the most rudimentary form) without the first 
two. On the other hand the first and second can exist in 
the most complete way without the third. This distinction 
is important as defining the precise bounds of the term 
“Apportionment Plan.” If kept in mind it will guard 
against the frequent conclusion that the adoption of a 
denominational budget or of co*operative methods between 
Boards necessarily involves an Apportionment. Since this 
is not the case our discussion of the strength and weakness 
of the Apportionment Plan must not concern itself with the 
denominational budget nor with co-operation but solely with 
the assignment of portions of the general budget to local 
churches. 


Keeping this before our thought the Apportionment Plan 
will be found to have certain obvious and proven elements 
of value. 

(a) Wherever accepted by a local church it introduces 
an orderliness and definiteness into its whole dealing with 
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the question of missionary finance. <A goal is set. Its nature 
is defined. A reason for it is given. It inevitably suggests 
that thoughtful and adequate steps be taken to reach it. The 
superiority of this situation to the old haphazard, method- 
less method of many churches can hardly be over-stated. 


(b) In no small number of cases churches which have 
given nothing or a nominal sum will be led by the definite- 
ness of the appeal of an Apportionment Plan to make their 
beneficence somewhat more worthy of the name. If the 
pastor is at all interested the Plan gives him a fresh lever 
with which to lift his church out of the slough of selfishness. 


(c) The Plan throws the regular missionary agencies of 
the denomination into clear relief as contrasted with the va- 
rious causes within and without denominational lines which 
appeal to the interest of Christian people but for which the 
denomination has not assumed responsibility. The resultant 
loyalty to the agencies which the churches are in honor 
bound to maintain is thoroughly wholesome, although as we 
shall presently see it has its possible perils. In good degree 
the Apportionment Plan has operated to assure to estab- 
lished denominational mission boards the recognition and 
support which in the past have often been diverted to agen- 
cies which sometimes worthy and sometimes worthless, were 
in any event not under denominational control. 


It will be observed that the above features are primarily 
of value because of their educative influence. It is at this 
point that the Apportionment Plan is strongest. It erects a 
standard of giving, promotes thoughtfulness of method and 
marks important distinctions. 


No plan of action is without its perils. Experience has 
made it clear that at certain points there are distinct possi- 
bilities of danger in the Apportionment Plan. The degree 
to which these become real and important depends upon cir- 
cumstances which vary greatly from one denomination to 
another. ‘These dangers may be grouped under six heads. 


1. It is patently impossible to make an apportionment 
which shall be even approximately equitable. Students of 
the subject have wrestled earnestly with the problem. But 
the difference in their results is only as to degree of failure. 
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To make a mathematical apportionment on the basis of mem- 
bership or of local expenses or of past beneficence or of the 
value of church property or a combination of these elements 
must of necessity ignore some of the most vital factors of 
the case. To make it on the basis of these factors plus a 
committee’s estimate of a church’s ability is to introduce an 
extremely fallible feature. The phrase so often used, “your 
share,” has in it therefore always an element of humor. 

It is not necessary to recount the unhappy results which 
spring from the impossibility of making a genuinely equit- 
able apportionment. It is sufficient to say that they do not 
necessarily condemn the Apportionment Plan. There are 
imperfections in everything that mortals think or do. Only 
when those imperfections are incurably evil in their effects 
do they point inevitably to the abandonment of the Plan 
under which they appear. 


2. The Apportionment Plan may easily produce a false 
conception of the church’s task. When it is stated that the 
Missionary Boards this year need such and such a sum it 
is apt to be assumed that this represents their judgment 
either of what is needed in the world field or of what the de- 
nomination ought to give. As a matter of fact neither as- 
sumption is ever true. The Boards invariably know that the 
needs of the world field are boundless and that the duty of 
the denomination is indefinitely larger than the Budget sug- 
gests. Its size really expresses the judgment of the Boards 
as to the amount which conceivably may be secured. It may 
be said that every thoughtful person realizes this and is 
not deceived by the phrase “your share.” This view is too 
optimistic. All of us are ruled in good measure by phrases. 
Vigilant care is needed in connection with the prosecution of 
the Apportionment Plan to keep before the mind of the 
church the fact that the sums named in the total budget and 
those assigned to each church are artificial and in no sense 
measure either ability or duty. 

3. Closely related to the above is the peril of legalism. 
Paul saw that “the law is our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ.” He valued the law as a means but rejected it as 
finality. The Apportionment Plan moves in the realm of 
law. Because of this it is of necessity a stage in our pro- 
cess of missionary development. This is perfectly natural 
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and proper. Peril arises only as we forget this. When a 
church raises its apportionment and then with a sigh of sat- 
isfaction puts the whole matter out of its mind or when it 
secures more than its apportionment and puts the surplus 
aside to ease next year’s burden or when a pastor assures 
his people that having raised their apportionment they are 
now immune to further appeal, it is plain that the legalistic 
spirit is not far away. It is by no means to be admitted 
that this spirit is generally to be found. It is likely that 
it is prominent in but a small percentage of churches. But 
the peril is real and should be guarded against. If the diffi- 
cult, and as some would say, impossible, feat of bringing it to 
pass that an apportionment shall be regarded as a minimum 
could be accomplished there would be therein a defence 
against legalistic bondage. 


4. Great care is also needed to prevent the Apportion- 
ment Plan from acting as a limitation on the growth of giv- 
ing. The natural result of an enthusiastic and successful 
endeavor on the part of a church to exceed its quota is an 
increase in the sum asked for by the Apportionment Com- 
mittee. In other words—speaking after the manner of men, 
a church is penalized for fidelity. If the process goes on far 
enough it will at last face a figure which even its willing re- 
sponse cannot attain. But let us suppose that the Appor- 
tionment Committee, conscious of this peril, leaves the figure 
unchanged. The church is then left so far as the Plan is 
concerned to suppose itself fully abreast of its duty, which 
is a misfortune more serious than the former. It is the old 
case of Scylla and Charybdis. A suggestion made later on 
will have bearing on this dilemma. 


5. Every piece of machinery is in danger of claiming the 
attention of those who operate it to the exclusion of its prod- 
uct. The Apportionment Plan must face this difficulty. A 
great variety of technical problems gather about it. There 
are questions of “credits,” ‘‘specials,” ‘individual gifts,” 
“percentages,” etc., with a paraphernalia of committees’ 
records and reports. It is exceedingly easy for leaders to 
lose themselves in this maze and to turn the eyes of the 
people away from the missionary cause for which money is 
being raised to the methods used in raising it. In the long 
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run this spells ruin. People will continue to support mis- 
sionary work only as there is kept before their mind the great 
solemn and manifold need of a sinful world and the efforts 
which by their gifts are being made to meet it. They will 
not long give to a “Plan.” They will give only to send living 
men with the living Gospel. There is indeed nothing in the 
nature of the Apportionment Plan to compel decrease of em- 
phasis upon the educational and inspirational pressing of 
the missionary appeal. It is simply one of the things which 
may rather naturally happen if vigilance be not used to 
prevent it. 


6. A final perplexity which in some communions has been 
very real is the tendency of the Plan to close the doors 
against those who are trying to build up Christian schools. 
The representatives of Academies, Colleges and Seminaries 
find their pathway, already hard, made harder by the oft 
reiterated response, “I am making my gifts now under the 
Apportionment Plan.” That this has not been an unmixed 
evil has been already indicated. But if it should result in 
the crippling of our system of Christian education it would 
be beyond expression deplorable. The obvious preventative 
is the earnest endeavor everywhere to exalt the importance 
of such causes outside the denominational budget as have 
rightful claim on Christian beneficence. 


In the endeavor to preserve the essential advantages of 
the Apportionment Plan and at the same time to escape its 
difficulties a considerable number of modifications have been 
proposed. A few of these are here described without at- 
tempting to appraise their value except in the most gen- 
eral way. 


1. In one denomination which had the Apportionment 
Plan in force for a long period the policy has been followed 
for two years past of making no allocation of amounts to 
local churches but (in effect) of asking each church to make 
its own apportionment and to advise the central committee 
as to its amount. Gifts have greatly increased during these 
two years. Some may say this is because of the effects of 
the long discipline of the Apportionment Plan. Others re- 
gard it as the result of the practical abolition of the Plan. 
Still others would find the explanation of the increase chiefly 
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in conditions unrelated to the Apportionment, such as the 
vigorous and ably led campaign throughout all the churches 
with which the new order was inaugurated. 


2. Some are inclined to the view that the natural move- 
ment of the present evolution of the Plan is not in the direc- 
tion of abolishing definite apportionments but in that of 
withdrawing emphasis from them, putting all the stress upon 
collateral features of education and financial method. This 
idea would presumably take practical shape in some such 
message as this sent by an Apportionment Committee to a 
church. 


“We suggest as the goal of your efforts this year the 
SUMALOL se-stecae tee es dollars. We recognize, however, that this 
is a very imperfect and partial estimate of your duty. While 
we earnestly hope you will not fall below this amount our 
great concern is that you shall make the year one of prayer 
for our missions, of active endeavor to train all your mem- 
bers in missionary knowledge in the adoption of a definite 
budget and of the diligent use of the most effective methods 
for enlisting each one in a systematic, thoughtful plan of 
weekly contributions.” 


No test of this plan has ever been made so far as the 
committee is aware, but it appears worthy of study. 


3. Still others look with interest toward the idea of 
evoking and estimating a church’s beneficence through the 
institution of standards of giving under which churches fall 
into groups and may be encouraged to progress from group 
to group. ‘Two main measurements are suggested for cre- 
ating such a standard. One has to do with the ratio between 
a church’s local expenditures and its missionary gifts. The 
other has to do with the percentage of members who are on 
the weekly pledge list. A formula which may be used to ex- 
press the first of these methods is as follows: 


Group A. All churches which give less than one- 
tenth as much for denominational beneficence as for local 
expenses to take one-tenth as an immediate goal. 


Group B. All churches which give less than one- 
fourth, etc. 
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Group C. All churches which give less than one- 
half, etc. 


Group D. All churches which give more than one- 
half to make their standard as much for denominational 
beneficence as for local uses. 


The second idea could be expressed under the same gen- 
eral formula as follows: 


Group A. All churches which have less than 50 per 
cent. of the membership on the roll of weekly givers. 


Group B. All churches which have from 50 to 74 per 
cent., etc. 


Group C. All churches which have from 75 to 89 per 
cent., etc. 


Group D. All churches which have 90 per cent. or 


more, etc. 


These two standards could doubtless be combined, al- 
though there are distinct practical difficulties in so doing. 


The aim of the methods just described is to escape the 
perplexities described in the earlier part of this paper with- 
out abandoning the effort to give the local church a standard 
by which to estimate its beneficence, either as related to its 
own local expenditure or to the giving of others or by the 
test of the number of persons enlisted. 


Thus far this study has dealt exclusively with the Appor- 
tionment Plan as defined at the outset. It remains to be 
said that quite irrespective of the merits or demerits of the 
Plan and entirely apart from the question of its use or dis- 
use there are certain principles which are agreed to be fun- 
damental to permanent growth of missionary interest and 
missionary gifts and upon which therefore a central em- 
phasis must be placed. 


The chief of these are as follows: 


1. It is essential that there be created a co-operative 
Budget by or for a denomination’s Missionary Boards. 


Separate action in this matter can result only in confusion 
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and loss of power. The churches desire to see the whole 
task set for them in its relations and just proportions so 
nearly as human judgment can fashion it. No hard and 
fast rule can be made as to the particulars of such budget- 
making. At its minimum it involves an understanding among 
the Boards as to the division of undesignated gifts. At its 
maximum it includes many items perhaps culminating in 
joint collecting agencies. 


2. It is equally clear that there must be denominational 
control of the making of this budget. Whether it be shaped 
by a special denominational agency or not it is essential that 
the denomination as such put its imprimatur upon the total 
and upon its division. Otherwise missionary Boards are 
placed in a position of legislative authority in the communion 
to which they belong, an authority foreign to their nature 
and subversive of their influence. The assumption of de- 
nominational control involves inevitably the acceptance of 
denominational responsibility for raising the budget. The 
perception of this fact underlies the Apportionment Plan and 
any other thorough giving endeavor to meet a denomination’s 
missionary obligation. It is a bold ideal but one which must 
be accepted however far away its complete realization may 
be. It will not do to continue the policy of creating mis- 
sionary agencies and then leaving them to expend a large 
share of their energy in securing funds to prosecute their 
work. It is impossible to consign these agencies permanently 
to the status of mendicancy which has hitherto been theirs. 
The time must come, and the sooner the better, when the 
churches of a denomination speaking through their estab- 
lished organ shall say to their missionary agencies “You are 
not to concern yourselves further about income. You will 
adopt an annual budget which meets our approval and we 
will see that the needed money is forthcoming. You are re- 
leased from the harassing task of money-getting in order that 
you may with undivided mind give yourselves to the ministry 
of love to which you are called. When your secretaries and 
missionaries appear in our pulpits or upon our platforms 
it will be not as suspected foragers for the needs of an empty 
treasury but as joyful heralds of good tidings, and our in- 
structors in the things which pertain to the world-wide out- 
reach of the Gospel.” 
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3. <A local church can feel that it is in the way of dis- 
charging its full duty only as it adopts with prayerful deliber- 
ateness a budget of benevolence which represents in some 
substantial sense its ability and follows this with the patient 
intelligent endeavor to secure the amount of the budget by 
an adequate gift from every member every week for every 
interest of world-wide evangelization for which it is respon- 
sible. This presupposes the Church Mission Committee, the 
Annual Every-Member-Canvass and the Weekly Payment En- 
velope, all of which are but items in a process of securing the 
desired end. 


4. Lastly and supremely the church at large and each 
local church in particular must place its final dependence 
for securing the adequate and continuous support of mis- 
sionary work upon an increasing broad-visioned, widely 
planned and indomitably prosecuted program of education 
which begins with the children of the primary grade and con- 
tinues without lapse down to old age. This program must 
be conceived in prayer and carried forward in humble de- 
pendence upon God’s enabling grace. It must keep full at 
the front the central motive and warrant for missions found 
in the cross of Christ. At its heart must beat the conviction 
that there is nothing supremely worth doing except to bring 
the world to Him and in its eyes must be the light of the 
hope that somewhere before us upon the path we are tray- 
eling lies the glory of the coming of the triumph of our King. 


Following the reading of the paper, it was on motion re- 
solved to appoint a special committee of three to meet a like 
committee from the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards 
for the consideration of Dr. Herring’s paper, with instruc- 
tions to report its findings to the Executive Committee. The 
Chair appointed as such committee Rev. Dr. John Dixon, 
Rev. H. F. Swartz, and Rev. Dr. John M. Moore, of New 
York. 


It was fuyther resolved on motion, that the paper as read 
be referred to the Literature Committee for possible syndi- 
cation. 
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COMMITTEE ON CITY WORK 


The report of the Committee on City Work was made by 
its Chairman, Rev. H. F. Swartz, as follows: 


Your Committee on City Work is a new body, and it is 
now making its first report. We have had difficulty in secur- 
ing a meeting of the entire Committee because of the wide 
field of activity of its members. 


Our examination of the inter-society interests in city work 
reveals two exceedingly important matters, to which we ask 
the attention of the Council. 


Missionary work in cities is very much more expensive 
than the average of home missionary undertakings. This ex- 
pense has become so great that some of the denominations 
have found themselves unable in any wide way to undertake 
new city work on a scale at all commensurate with the mer- 
cantile and educational interests existing in the same com- 
munities. Your Committee is convinced that it has found a 
way to accomplish a definite and long continued economy, 
while at the same time the total effectiveness of the church 
work of the various boards will not be diminished, but rather 
increased within large cities. 


First: We discover that many city churches are weak and 
unsatisfactory in their operations because either the com- 
munity has changed rapidly and in such wise as to burden the 
church, or because the communities have not developed in 
accordance with the anticipations of the founders of the 
younger churches. Most of the Protestant denominations 
have not wrought out any adequate plan of campaign for the 
various large cities, at least in so far as such campaign would 
govern the location and equipment of the different church 
plants. We therefore recommend that in all large and 
growing cities the missionary organizations working in them 
be asked to get together for the purpose of conducting a joint 
city-wide ecclesiastical survey. Let this survey be conducted 
so as to reveal the present relationship of churches to popu- 
lations and peculiarities of communities, and also so as to 
indicate as accurately as anything human can do so, the 
probable movements of people, and developments of the urban 
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districts for a period of ten or more years to come. It is 
the belief of your Committee that such a survey would en- 
able the various denominations interested to plan their ex- 
tension campaigns so as to accomplish the maximum of good 
with the minimum of financial waste and missionary disap- 
pointment. A survey of this kind is now in progress in the 
city of Chicago, and Mr. Yarrow is expected to sketch to the 
Council the main lines of its operation. 


Second: Your Committee would secondly direct your at- 
tention to certain important considerations regarding ar- 
rangements of churches in a city, with reference to the mu- 
tual responsibilities of the different denominations. The fol- 
lowing considerations are noted: 


1. In the growth and population changes of our larger 
cities the matter of the location of new churches, or the radi- 
cal readjustment of the administration of the old churches, 
is one which involves not only the policy of the denomination 
within the city, but also the entire interests of the Kingdom. 

2. There are places where most shameless and wasteful 
multiplication of agencies within narrow districts has served 
to render trivial the accomplishments of all the churches thus 
trespassing upon one another’s fields, and this is especially 
grievous when occurring in missionary districts. Our atten- 
tion, for instance, has been called to a district of only mod- 
erate resources in a city of two hundred thousand population. 
Within a square mile of this district there are located thirteen 
churches, and all but three of these, we understand, are of 
denominations represented in this Council. 


3. We would note, furthermore, that in cases of such 
ecclesiastical extravagance, there is generally vigorous dis- 
sent on the part of many persons, both ministerial and lay, 
but this disapproval is not binding upon the propagandists 
who officially are responsible for the policies of the denomi- 
nations. It has therefore hitherto been exceedingly difficult 
to get a concert of the powers ecclesiastical which would be 
at all effective in the face of any one denomination that might 
locally be headstrong. 

4. We also note that in certain cities there have been de- 
veloped by local initiative co-operative bodies, consisting of 
prominent members of a number of the leading denominations, 
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which bodies seek to obviate the blunders of over-ambition or 
ill-considered haste. There is such a body in fairly effective 
operation in Chicago. It is called the “Co-Operative Board.” 
A similar organization is, we understand, newly established 
in St. Louis. There are doubtless other such bodies in sev- 
eral more cities. We are of the impression, however, that 
these co-operative bodies have no power to bind the exten- 
sion departments of their denominations, and accordingly 
that the findings of these local boards of arbitration have 
only so much force as may be voluntarily granted to them. 
In view of these facts, your Committee recommends as 
follows: 


1. That the Home Missions Council go on record as fav- 
oring for cities of one hundred thousand or more of popula- 
tion, co-operative bodies representative of the denominations 
constituting the Council, and to serve as boards of reference 
to which should be referred for consideration and adjudica- 
tion as far as practicable without conflict with denominational 
procedure, the matter of the location of our new churches 
within the territory of the city and its suburbs. To this 
board should be referred also all proposals for re-locating 
churches already in existence. It should be distinctly stated 
that the purpose of this body is not to maintain the equili- 
brium of the denominations, but simply to pass upon the 
merits of each proposal as it arises, in view of the welfare 
of the community affected, of Christian work in the city as 
a whole, and of the probable ability of the denomination to 
realize its proposal. 


2. The judgment of the co-operative body is to be 
deemed by the official boards of the denominations thus co- 
operating as presumptively right, and departure from its 
recommendations is to be accompanied by a written state- 
ment to it of the reasons leading to the dissenting course. 
These reasons thus given are to be granted to all interested 
parties upon request, and they are not to be deemed private. 


On motion the report was accepted, and its recommenda- 
tions were referred to the Executive Committee, with power. 
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BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


The Business Committee reported through its Chairman, 
Rev. Dr. L. C. Barnes, the following recommendations, all 
of which were on motion adopted: 


The Business Committee respectfully reports that the 
communication from the Home Base Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference as to the establishment of a 
joint publicity bureau at a cost of $6,000 per year be re- 
ferred to our executive committee. 


That Home Mission Week the current year be November 
15-22 and that a program be arranged therefor. 


That the Home Missions Council concur in the action of 
the Federal Council in electing Dr. H. K. Carroll as joint 
representative of the two councils at Washington, D. C. 
The portion of his annual salary from the Home Missions 
Council to be $1,500. 


That our Executive Committee arrange, if practicable, 
that the Foreign Missions Conference meet in the same 
building with the Home Missions Council in New York 
City next year. 


That the general theme for the United Educational Cam- 
paign for 1914-15 be the Social Aspects of Home Missions 
and that we approve the working out of a scheme around 
this general topic which will offer to a local church a united 
program of education, prayer, service and giving, announc- 
ing the educational material for both Home and Foreign 
Missions in one pamphlet to be used throughout the entire 
year 1914-15. 


That the general theme for 1915-16 be the Task of 
Protestantism in America. 


That the United Missionary Campaign be approached 
with the proposal that the central committees of promo- 
tion be unified as soon as practicable and that all of the 
united activities be merged in a common program. 

That in view of the recommendation of the Field Com- 
mittee appointed by the Informal Conference of November 
26th, asking that the form of field campaign be that of 
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enlisting the co-operation of the denominational connectional 
agencies, the Council is asked to approve and attempt to 
organize state setting-up conferences in as many states as 
possible in April and May, 1914, of district, conference, 
Presbyterial, synodical, and other connectional officers, in 
which conferences the program for 1914-15 may be thor- 
oughly discussed and the co-operation of all of these in- 
dividuals secured for the promotion of the campaign. 


The Home Missions Council requests the administrators 
of Home Missions in all our denominations and in all the 
states if practicable to meet together in each state at least 
once a year in order carefully to plan for the supply of 
unmet mission needs, and the strengthening of one another’s 
hands in the fields already occupied. We make no recom- 
mendation as to the form of the conference. But whether 
it be in connection with a general Federal Council, or in a 
special State Home Missions Couneil or, with the slightest 
possible form of organization, we deem vital some plan of 
regular conferring together with time for deliberation, not 
only vital to the economic use of Home Mission funds, but 
also vital to thorough Christian prosecution of the work. 
That this essential business be not left to chance, we hereby 
request our Committee on General Co-operation to endeavor 
to secure such meetings as early as practicable in 1914, at 
which provision should be made for their assured repetition. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR HOME MISSION AID 


A paper on “Methods of Receiving and Handling Ap- 
plications for Home Mission Aid” was presented by Mr. 
J. S. Wise, of Philadelphia, as follows: 


When I was requested to prepare this paper, the subject 
given was “The Best Procedure Relative to Applications for 
Aid from Home Mission Organizations.” I have, therefore, 
confined myself to the discussion of a few fundamentals to 
be considered when application is made, rather than the sug- 
gestion of any prescribed form to be used. If it is the pur- 
pose or desire of this Council to advocate a uniform form 
of Application, the matter should be referred to a Commit- 
tee. Every aspect or phase of the subject could then be 
fully considered and from the forms already in use by the 
several Boards and Societies undoubtedly a much needed 
uniform Blank could be prepared. I have examined the 
modes of procedure of the following organizations: 


1. The American Baptist Publication Society. 
The Mission Board of the Christian Church. 
The American Missionary Association. 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
The American Christian Missionary Society. 
The Missionary Society of the Evangelical Association. 
. The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

8. The Board of Church Extension of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. 

9. The Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church. 

10. The Country Church Commission of the Moravian 
Church. 

11. The Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 

12. The Executive Committee of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

13. The Board of Home Missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church of N. A. 
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14. The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A. 


15. The Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America. 


16. The Board of Home Missions of the Reformed Church 
in the U. S. 

17. The Home Mission Society of the United Brethren in 
Christ. 


It seems to me that the best procedure requires first the 
subjective, next the objective, and finally the potential con- 
sideration of every application before aid is granted. In so 
far as the Mission to receive aid shall come under the domina- 
tion of the Board, Society or Denomination rendering such 
aid, a careful study of the application blanks, requirements 
or plans of procedure of the leading denominations reveals a 
practically unanimous subjective requirement. The nearest 
approach to the elimination of this requirement I find in the 
declaration of the American Missionary Association. It 
says, “It is an unsectarian organization. Its schools are un- 
denominational. Its churches are Congregational; its rela- 
tion to the churches which it assists is not one of denomina- 
tion but of fraternal sympathy and helpfulness.” Further- 
more, “It requires the pastors serving under its commission 
to make regular monthly reports of their work, and asks their 
generous and hearty co-operation in all measures undertaken 
in behalf of the great Missionary effort in which we are en- 
gaged.” The Congregational Home Missionary Society, as 
well as nearly all the other societies and boards, asks the 
question, ““What churches of other denominations in the above 
named territory” and expects an answer before aid is granted. 
I have quoted the above not critically, but for the purpose 
of showing that that which promised to be the most liberal 
in its demands, nevertheless, requires subjection, or loyalty, 
if a milder term is preferred, to the authorities from which 
aid is sought. It is evident, therefore, that the requirements 
of supreme loyalty, subjection and hearty co-operation in 
their attitude toward the denominational board or society, 
becomes and is a fundamental requisite. 


If now we agree on the first essential, then naturally the 
objective becomes our next step in the procedure. What is 
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the aim, or the purpose, for rendering aid? Why is pro- 
vision made for it? What is to be accomplished? Is our zeal 
directed toward the real spiritual needs of the people or com- 
munity involved or is it directed solely toward denomina- 
tional growth? I notice a practical uniformity in certain 
questions propounded by the boards using printed blanks. 
No doubt the same information is furnished to all other 
boards who depend upon Classes, Conferences, Presbyteries 
or District Superintendents. These questions pertain to 
location, population, number of other churches, language, 
finance, congregational statistics, approximate time aid will 
be required, qualifications of the minister, benevolence, Sun- 
day school enrollment, other organizations, ecclesiastical 
recommendation, etc. All these are of vital importance and 
should never be omitted, but after all the objective still con- 
fronts us. If denominational exploitation is the aim or pur- 
pose, then the answers given to these questions would in every 
case undoubtedly be sufficiently intelligent to at once deter- 
mine the board’s course of action. Judging from the num- 
ber of over-churched communities it would appear that either 
the answers were unheeded in the past or the present pro- 
cedure is of comparatively recent origin. There can be no 
question concerning the changed attitude of the Church in 
this regard. We are more concerned about the growth of 
the Kingdom in these days than about the growth of the 
denomination. And yet the denomination performs an in- 
valuable service in fostering the growth of the Kingdom. 
Just recently I was privileged to visit a congregation that 
had had an independent existence for a number of years, 
but who are now rejoicing in the fellowship and opportuni- 
ties afforded them by denominational affiliation. Up to the 
time of their assumption of denominational fealty they were 
isolated and missed the joys of participation in the general 
work of the Kingdom as expressed in Home and Foreign 
Missions and other denominational objects. To that extent 
the exploiting of a denomination is to be commended, but 
when it involves the over churching of certain communities 
at the expense of hundreds, yes, thousands, of other needy 
and spiritually starving ones, then the system cannot be too 
severely criticized and condemned. Too much care, there- 
fore, cannot be exercised in determining how and where Home 
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Mission moneys shall be expended. The immensity of the 
Home Mission task is staggering. When the rank and file 
of the Church membership is confronted with it and honestly 
assured that real, systematic efforts are made to grapple 
with it, paying due regard to the most pressing needs, and 
avoiding past mistakes and blunders, then I am convinced 
the funds will be forthcoming and its immensity fade away. 
Men are only too anxious to invest in big enterprises, and 
where is a bigger one than Home Missions with its present 
day complexities? The study of the Immigrant, the Negro, 
Social Service, the Western fields, backed up by recent sur- 
veys, are but the beginnings of a new order in Home Mission 
endeavor. With all these phases of the task pushing them- 
selves to the front, the old idea of denominational expansion 
only, as related to Home Missions must necessarily be rele- 
gated to the background and the real living issues and needs 
must be considered before aid is granted. Having all this in 
mind, I feel safe, therefore, in claiming that the best pro- 
cedure in applying for aid must necessarily emphasize the 
objective need as a second fundamental requisite. 


The potential aspect of the topic likewise demands earnest 
and prayerful consideration if our efforts are to be crowned 
with success. Here again I am confronted with a number of 
questions all of which naturally group themselves around the 
one leading question of ‘‘what are the future possibilities of 
success??? Now the most important word in the question is 
undoubtedly the word “Success.” What do we mean by suc- 
cess? If we mean by it that the Church is located so favor- 
ably, that with little or no effort it is bound to grow rapidly 
to self-support, then surely the pioneer occupants of most 
of the desirable fields have chosen wisely and well. Yes, 
they have chosen well, and success is within their grasp, 
when lo, and behold! other longing eyes are watching and 
even before the period of adolescency they are confronted 
with a keen denominational competition. The result—two 
weak and sickly interests where one might have flourished 
rapidly, gone to self-support, and might have become a gener- 
ous help in the enlargement of the Kingdom. And so, two 
or more boards have often been criticized for lack of fore- 
sight when, after all, the original board or occupant was 
not to blame. A personal experience will not, perhaps, be 
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out of place at this point. In eastern Pennsylvania, made 
up mostly of Pennsylvania Germans, there is a village of 
about six hundred inhabitants. From eighty to ninety per 
cent, of the adult population hold membership in the rural 
churches within a radius of from five to ten miles. These 
churches are of the so-called Union type, that is, owned 
jointly by a Reformed and Lutheran constituency. The 
village, therefore, was made up almost entirely of either Re- 
formed or Lutheran adherents. The local Classis of the Re- 
formed Church after a careful survey, discovered that there 
was a great need for a Church within the limits of the town, 
not so much for the unchurched as for the deepening of the 
spiritual life of the people and its wholesome influences upon 
the lives of the growing boys and girls. A new social center 
was sadly needed. The only one the village afforded was 
the misnamed Hotel—nothing more nor less than a common, 
ordinary, low-down saloon. I was appointed under ‘the 
authority of the Classis, to organize a Reformed Sunday 
School with the view of establishing the needed Church. In 
the course of a few years this was accomplished. <A con- 
gregation was organized, a suitable building erected, a Mis- 
sionary in charge and aid granted by the Board of Home 
Missions. Potentially a well-chosen field; but hardly had the 
corner-stone been laid, before an over-zealous Christian gen- 
tleman of his own volition and initiative felt called upon to 
go into the Mission business also. I do not question his 
integrity. I have the most sincere admiration for his fine 
Christian character and zeal. I only question the wisdom of 
his choice of the field of operations. He secured the means, 
and, with the help of a few persons, whom I suspected of 
secretly opposing our work, erected a small frame structure, 
on leased ground, directly opposite to our Church then in 
course of erection. Of course, he soon had a following. 
The two interests, I am glad, to say, worked together in 
harmony and continue so to do. But now comes the sequel. 
No sooner was a small following acquired than the second 
interest was found knocking at the doors of a sister denomi- 
nation asking aid and moral support from its Home Mis- 
sion Board. It was granted and therein hes the harm. 
Among the most ardent workers of the first enterprise were 
a few adherents of the second denomination. Immediately 
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pressure was brought to bear upon them with a view of 
having them transfer their allegiance. What the outcome 
will be I do not know; but one thing is certain, that what 
gave promise of early success has been sadly crippled and 
where there was a possibility of establishing, in the near 
future, a strong, self-supporting congregation, now two 
weakened interests are destined to struggle along for years 
before relieving their Boards and becoming real contributors 
to other and larger causes. Who is to blame, yes, who is 
to blame? 

Just within the year our own Board withdrew its sup- 
port from a Mission, located in one of our great cities, 
after having spent many thousands of dollars, because there 
was no further need for its continuance. The community 
is thoroughly churched and when the Mission was closed 
all of its members found homes in the other nearby churches 
who were far better equipped for that section of the City 
than ours. The money formerly given in that field will now 
be used in one of greater need. I have given so much space 
to this phase of our work in order to clearly prove that 
what may be potentially correct for one Board, becomes 
potentially incorrect for another. So that, to the question 
regarding other denominations in the locality of the congre- 
gation requesting aid, the fullest, most complete and far- 
reaching answer should be required before aid is granted. 
In our definition of the word “Success” there are other sides 
to be considered. The hard fields must not be overlooked. 
Such places may mean years of toil, large expenditures of 
time and money, never reaching material success, and yet 
become the most successmul of all our efforts. Communities 
may be redeemed, characters built up and human monuments 
erected that shall endure throughout eternity. Surely in the 
consideration of the best procedure this side of the possi- 
bilities must receive the most prominent position of all. I 
think now we are ready to give the potentialities involved the 
third place in our best procedure. 


I shall not pretend to suggest the mode of procedure which 
I might consider best. Most Boards have printed applica- 
tions with questions already referred to. Some send repre- 
sentatives or Superintendents to make personal investiga- 
tions. Others depend on local judicatories or a simple en- 
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dorsement of a few ministers and laymen. It is a problem 
to be settled by each Board for itself, or if uniformity is 
desired, referred to a committee as suggested in the begin- 
ning of this paper. Moreover, if we are to attain the highest 
degree of success and our work receive the richest blessing 
of God and meet with His Divine approval, we must care- 
fully weigh each application, applying such standards as will 
result in the greatest efficiency, regardless of all the tempting 
possibilities prompted merely by denominational pride. The 
threefold test suggested by this paper is to this end pre- 
sented for your consideration. If the Home Missions Coun- 
cil accomplishes nothing more, and I am sure it will, than 
to enforce a greater spirit of comity through uniformity of 
procedure, it will have rendered a real service to the Church 
and its Lord. By carefully weighing the subjective, objec- 
tive and potential elements embodied in every new applica- 
tion or field, for arriving at the fairest, best, most business- 
like and equitable conclusion will unquestionably create 
greater confidence and result in larger gifts. Let us thank 
God from the bottom of our hearts for the newer aspects of 
Home Missions, in the opening up of wider fields, great 
problems and greater opportunities for service that, I firmly 
believe, is destined to become the most potent factor in pre- 
senting a redeemed world to the triumphant Christ—the 
world’s gracious King! 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CHURCH BUILDING FUNDS 


A paper on the general topic was presented by William T. 
Demarest, as follows: 


It would be difficult to determine which is the harder prob- 
lem, to secure funds to be used in the building of churches, 
or wisely to administer such funds after they have been 
secured. It might be deemed to be more profitable were we 
to discuss the securing of funds, inasmuch as Board officials 
ordinarily enjoy more freedom in the adoption of methods 
for raising money than they have in the formulation of rules 
governing its expenditure; but those who have experienced 
the complexities which usually attend the process by which 
denominational funds are given or loaned for church build- 
ing purposes will probably agree that some consideration 
of them is not out of place in this gathering. 


The argument might be advanced that the wise administra- 
tion of funds for church and parsonage building presents 
more difficulties than does the expenditure of money in chan- 
nels ordinarily classed under the general term ‘Home Mis- 
sions.” For there is involved to an unusual degree the need 
of conserving the resources of the denomination concerned, 
and the need as well of rendering substantial aid to its 
churches while at the same time avoiding the pressing danger 
of discouraging local interest by too great liberality. It is 
the common experience of officials concerned in the admin- 
istration of these funds frequently to find that the ‘‘Board” 
is understood to be the custodian of large sums of “easy 
money.” So often is this conclusion warranted by facts 
brought to light through correspondence and personal inter- 
views that it is sometimes difficult to avoid the dangerous 
conclusion that all churches applying for aid in the erection 
of buildings are laboring under this delusion. 


It is undoubtedly true that in most cases an application 
for such aid is prepared by church officials at a time when 
they are decidedly optimistic as to the prospects of their 
enterprise. They have decided that practically all the prob- 
lems of their church will be solved by the provision of a new 
edifice, and they can demonstrate with fluency that in no 
place throughout the length and breadth of the land will 
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the investment of denominational funds be more productive 
of strength and prestige than in their own parish. It is to 
be said to their credit that ordinarily they themselves sac- 
rifice and give under the leadings of such roseate prophecy ; 
although instances are not wanting in which the denomination 
is asked to do all the preliminary giving, the financial co- 
operation of the community being deferred to the good 
times that are deemed so certain to come. 


With very few exceptions the Boards consider no applica- 
tions for church building aid until they have been first ap- 
proved by the local ecclesiastical body to which the applying 
church belongs, be it conference, presbytery, classis, associa- 
tion, or whatever. This method is of course designed to pro- 
tect denominational funds from unwarranted assaults and at 
the same time to protect the churches from unwise planning 
and expenditure. It is to be questioned, however, whether 
this process always works as it is expected to. There is fre- 
quently a disposition on the part of these ecclesiastical as- 
semblies to assume that the administrative agency of the 
denomination is well qualified to safeguard its funds, and that 
careful investigation will be made before they are appropri- 
ated. There is also a reluctance to be party to the discour- 
agement of a neighboring church. The responsibility is so 
easily shifted—why assume it? There is also to be considered 
an impression frequently current in these meetings that the 
case has already received the favor of the general Board or 
Society, and that its local presentation is largely a matter 
of form. The pastor and officers of a church sometimes 
give this impression, not with intent to deceive, but with an 
instinctive impulse to exaggerate anything that may favor 
their enterprise. It is no uncommon experience for a Board 
Secretary, after having been visited by pastor or officer and 
told about proposed building enterprises, to find that his 
politely expressed hope that the church may prosper, has 
grown by interpretation into a burning desire on the part of 
his Board to spend money on that particular enterprise. 


In the administration of Church Building Funds the first 
detail involves the wise consideration of applications. It is 
found that many Boards have rules to some extent governing 
this process. Sometimes aid is not given except for a definite 
proportion of the cost of a structure. In some cases this is 
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one half, in others not more than one quarter. Still others 
have a rule that aid will not be granted beyond a certain 
maximum amount, perhaps $5,000. It is common practice to 
require that the aid given from denominational resources shall 
not be available until it shall be the final payment on the total 
cost of the building. One naturally wonders how far these 
rules are honored in the breach rather than the observance. 
An experience of some years in dealing with such matters 
leads to the conclusion that the only way a Board can be 
really helpful, both to the local church and to the denomina- 
tion, is to consider each application absolutely upon its 
merits, regardless of rules or precedents. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Board needs to consider its resources in 
making its appropriations, and must also be mindful of other 
calls that are made upon it; but the rigid observance of 
rules as to proportionate or maximum aid will undoubtedly 
serve on occasion to cripple important work. Then, too, 
rules are not easily changed with changing conditions. No 
one will maintain that building conditions are the same as 
they were a score of years ago. Property values have in- 
creased, building material and labor have advanced, and there 
has not been proportionate increase in the resources of mis- 
sion churches, nor of Boards either, for that matter. In the 
consideration of applications all these elements should be 
taken into account, as they cannot be if the Board is ham- 
pered by unwieldy rules and regulations. 

It might be said that a general rule, reasonably safe to 
follow, would be to limit the aid given to the minimum with 
which the enterprise can be completed. This is best not only 
for the funds but for the aided church; facts so self-evi- 
dent that they need no discussion here. 


A necessarily hurried examination of documents provided 
by fellow secretaries discloses the fact that most of our 
Boards and Societies have two methods of extending aid: 
by grant and by loans. It is also found that what are 
termed “‘grants” by some are substantially the same as the 
“loans” of others, in that they are sums advanced with no 
fixed date of repayment and with no interest charged, col- 
lectible only in the event of the alienation of the aided church 
from the aiding denomination. Both loans and grants are 
secured by some form of mortgage or trust deed, the terms 
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in the case of loans providing for repayment at stated times 
with interest at a specified rate. In the case of loans it is 
usually required that the security held by the Board shall 
be the first lien upon the property of the church. 


Possibly it is unnecessary to discuss at any length the 
matter of forms of securities, because these are largely regu- 
lated by business and legal procedure. It is evident, how- 
ever, that sometimes there is unwise laxity in the examination 
of the titles of church properties before a mortgage is ac- 
cepted. Some of the Boards, perhaps most of them, require 
that the title shall be absolutely clear, without restriction or 
reservation; others may not emphasize this point. Its im- 
portance will be realized when it is remembered that a 
mortgage upon property deeded for church purposes only, or 
in the deed of which is a provision that it shall revert to the 
heirs of the conveyor in the event of it ceasing to be used 
for a church of a given denomination, is practically no se- 
curity at all in that it is exceedingly difficult if not impos- 
sible to secure payment by foreclosure in the event such a 
course were advisable. The rule requiring absolutely clear 
title in the borrowing church corporation is at least one 
rule that should be made and strictly adhered to, although 
its enforcement is frequently held by churches to work a 
hardship upon them to which they should not be subjected. 
In no other way, however, can denominational funds be 
safely conserved. 

The question arises in this connection as to whether the 
Boards can safely rely, as some of them seem to do, upon 
examination of titles made by local attorneys, whose cer- 
tificates are accepted as proof that all is at it should be. 
The writer has no disposition to criticize the methods of the 
members of the legal profession, but occasionally there arises 
some queer proceeding that tends to shake one’s confidence 
in their omniscience in real estate matters. The remedy is 
for each Board to have an attorney who specializes in real 
estate law, and refer all matters of title to him. Possibly 
in the case of some of the larger organizations this might 
almost involve the creation of a legal department, but it 
would seem to be the only safe procedure. An illustration 
of this necessity has recently developed. A church which 
has been occupying one piece of land for at least one hun- 
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dred years was called upon to erect a new building to re- 
place one that had burned. A denominational loan was 
asked and the appropriation duly made. A local attorney 
certified that the church had a good title to its property, 
and then an examination of the matter developed the fact 
that it never had held title; that in effect it was a squatter 
upon the premises. A century ago, when the first building 
was erected, a farmer of the community donated a field for 
the church. The gift was accepted and two churches have 
since been built upon the land. It was only when aid was 
asked for a third building that it developed that the benev- 
olent farmer had never really deeded the plot, so that title 
can be established only by expensive and lengthy procedure 
—and it will not be a very good title at that. The point is, 
that this condition was discovered by the Board’s attorney 
in New York, and not by the local counsel. 

In looking over application blanks and mortgage forms of 
some of the Boards one is led to envy the apparently simple 
way in which the return of loans is secured—so much a year 
for five years with interest at such a percentage. One is 
almost moved to wonder how many of the aided churches 
faithfully fulfill these obligations, made during those opti- 
mistic days already referred to. May one also be permitted 
to wonder what the Board does in case the obligations are 
not promptly met? We need to recognize the fact that the 
relations of a denominational agency with an aided church 
are not those of the lender and borrower in the ordinary 
business sense. It is possible that some Board of Church 
Erection has foreclosed a mortgage held by it upon one of 
the churches of its denomination in circumstances other than 
disbandment or alienation, but public statement of that fact 
has evidently been avoided. As a matter of fact the attitude 
of the Board has to be a paternal one, and all possible con- 
sideration has to be given the church unfortunate enough to 
fall behind in its promised payments. It is quite evident 
that some of these repayment plans are suited better to the 
established church that is bettering its condition by the 
erection of a new building, than to the new enterprise that 
is struggling for a foothold in its community. 


One of the Boards has a repayment plan that has been in 
use for several years and which gives promise of marked 
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success. It was developed from the theory that it was bet- 
ter to keep its Building Fund in motion, like a merchant 
“turning over” his goods so many times a year, than to have 
it remain idle and unproductive. It notified all the churches 
from which it had received mortgages, many of them uncol- 
lectible unless through the disbandment or alienation of 
the church, that it would accept and apply as payment on 
account of the principal, annual sums not less than five per 
cent of the original loan. No interest is charged, and the 
plan permits the churches to relieve themselves of the obliga- 
tions in twenty years, at the longest. Announcement of the 
plan met with a gratifying response. Churches which had 
absolutely forgotten that the Board held a mortgage on their 
properties awoke to the fact that there was an undischarged 
obligation. A few of them attempted to demonstrate that 
the sums involved were never intended to be repaid; but it 
was not difficult to produce the original applications to dis- 
prove this claim. Last year repayments to this Board 
amounted to almost four per cent of its total loans, and 
every church that begins repayment becomes an advocate 
for the plan, pointing the finger of scorn at neighboring 
organizations that have not yet begun to discharge obliga- 
tions of this nature. 


While this scheme has demonstrated its merit, it would 
seem to be a reasonable conclusion that it should never have 
been necessary to adopt it; for these building funds should 
have been administered in such a way that the repayment of 
the loans would be naturally undertaken by the churches. 
The obligations should never have been forgotten or neg- 
lected. One way to secure this would be to exact the pay- 
ment of interest and to insist upon semi-annual or annual 
payment. The rate might be very small, even as low as one 
or two per cent, but it would serve to keep the debt continu- 
ally in the mind of the debtor. The writer is not certain 
but that all aid for church building should be administered 
in some such way, even those appropriations that some of 
us term “grants” as distinguished from “loans.” The ut- 
most liberality would of course determine the attitude of the 
Board to the aided church, but is there any reason why the 
successful church, which has outgrown its dependence upon 
the Home Mission Board, should not be encouraged to re- 
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pay to the fund that aided it even the “grant” made to 
insure the erection of its first building? ‘This is all the 
more desirable, inasmuch as churches aided by Home Mis- 
sion Funds in the maintenance of their ministers are not 
asked to make repayment of such sums, and the request for 
repayment of building grants could not be considered unjust. 


In consideration of this subject it must be recognized 
that some of the Boards have special funds, received by gift 
or bequest, which they are required to administer in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down by the donors. Others have 
what amounts to a divided responsibility in that some of the 
work in aid of church building is administered by State or 
other organizations, so that general principles rather than 
specific methods necessarily govern the discussion. At the 
risk of repetition, a few of these principles may be sum- 
marized in conclusion: 


1. As to applications for aid. It is common practice to 
require a complete statement of facts relative to the church. 
These should include reasonably complete information as to 
other churches in the community, their buildings, debts, etc. 
If there are large mortgages upon other community churches 
it will be doubly hard for the applying church to meet its 
obligations, as well as difficult for it to secure adequate local 
support. In theory each church debt rests upon its in- 
dividual congregation—in practice the sum of the debt rests 
upon the community as a whole. Applications should be first 
acted upon by some local authority, if no more than a com- 
mittee on church extension. The best practice is for ac- 
tion to be voted by secret ballot. Many men who would 
dislike openly to oppose an enterprise, even if they felt it 
an unwise proposition, would vote against it in secret bal- 
lot. When they reach the Board, applications should be 
considered strictly upon their individual merits; hampering 
rules should be abolished; and it is good practice, as fol- 
lowed by some of the Boards, to prohibit advocacy of an 
application before the Board by person or committee from 
the church. The written application should have all needed 
information. 

2. As to Appropriations. It is of course assumed that the 
Board will make in each case an appropriation, either in the 
form of a grant or a loan, in such amount as its resources 
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permit and the merits of the application call for, and that 
payment of these appropriations will not be made until the 
required security has been received. It has been found to 
be advisable by many denominational agencies to require a 
careful statement, made by competent and reliable persons, 
as to the stability of the church to complete its edifice before 
making payment of the grant or loan, even although the 
note and mortgage have been received. Some go so far as 
to require evidence that the building has been completed 
and that no debt rests upon it that cannot be removed by 
the use of the appropriation. This is a more important 
matter than is evident at first thought, because there have 
been cases in which a Board has received a first mortgage 
and has forwarded its appropriation to the church, only to 
find that its investment for the denomination has been 
jeopardized by the filing of mechanics’ liens, which the Board 
itself has had to satisfy in order to protect its first ap- 
propriation. It has also been found on occasion that state- 
ments made in the application are at variance with facts 
existing at the time payment of the appropriation is called 
for, and that payment must be withheld until a complete 
understanding is reached. 


3. As to Securities. Some form of mortgage should be 
held as security for all loans or grants. The Boards should 
satisfy themselves that the churches hold clear titles to 
their properties, and, unless in very exceptional cases, such 
mortgage should be the first lien upon the church property. 
Evidence of proper incorporation of the church under the 
laws of its State, will naturally be required before the mort- 
gage is accepted. It is sometimes necessary specifically to 
advise the churches in the matter of incorporation, aiding 
them to avoid a common error of adopting as their corporate 
title, “The Trustees of the First Christian Church of New 
York,” when it should be “The First Christian Church of 
New York.” Boards are sometimes asked to accept a deed 
of the church property instead of a mortgage. Under 
ordinary circumstances this is not advisable, although, on 
the face of it, a deed is better security than a mortgage. In 
practice the possession of the deed involves an obligation 
for the care of the property which the Board should not 
be asked to assume, but which churches are sometimes dis- 
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posed to shirk when they know that their land and buildings 
are owned by a corporation, supposed to be rich and lenient. 


4. As to Repayments. It should certainly be the fixed 
understanding that all aid, given for building purposes, 
should ultimately be repaid to the Fund from which it was 
given. Denominational investment in church and manse 
property cannot be considered in the same light as payments 
made for the support of missionaries, for one is an invest- 
ment in material property while the other is a provision for 
spiritual service. Churches should therefore be encouraged 
to look upon the moneys received by them for building pur- 
poses as a denominational obligation which they are ex- 
pected to repay as soon as their strength will permit; and 
while peremptory demands for repayment will not be made 
by the Boards except in cases where ability to pay and dis- 
position to avoid payment are known, gentle reminders as 
well as the requirement of regular interest payments how- 
ever low in rate, will bring most of the borrowers ultimately 
into the repayment line. As previously indicated, the power 
of example can be relied upon to work wonders in this 
regard. 


Without having actual figures at hand, it is a fair estimate 
that the organizations in the Home Missions Council hold 
church mortgages amounting in the aggregate to at least 
$40,000,000. If wise plans for the encouragement of re- 
payment could be adopted by all of them, so that this vast 
sum could be turned over every ten or fifteen years, and 
if the people in all our congregations could be led to realize 
what an important function church building agencies play 
in the great work of Home Missions, many important but 
neglected fields could be occupied, city work could be more 
adequately provided for, and the money-lender of the market 
place would not be getting so large a proportion of the con- 
tributions of Christian people as he now does. 
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_HOME MISSION INSTITUTE 


‘The report of the special committee on Home Mission In- 
stitute was presented as follows: 


An inspiration came to a member of the Home Missions 
Council Neglected Fields’ Committee, that it would be a 
great advantage to the kingdom of heaven on earth if the 
men charged by the churches of various denominations with 
the responsibility of administration in the immense Home 
Mission enterprise could go apart from the whirl of official 
wheels and together face the great underlying principles of 
the work and unitedly study the methods of approved effi- 
ciency. Accordingly an Institute was held at Asbury Park, 
N. J., June 3-4-5. Some thirty men of a dozen boards were 
in attendance. They held eight sessions “in an upper room,” 
with wide open windows in every direction. They sought 
light from the most modern and scientific methods of in- 
vestigation and administration. They also tarried in song 
and prayer that their souls might be swept by the four 
winds of heaven. 


The “Principles and Practice of Modern Business Eff- 
ciency—their Values for Church Administration” were pre- 
sented by Mr. H. J. F. Porter, Industrial Engineer and 
Secretary of the Efficiency Society. Likewise the “Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Modern Publicity—their Values for 
Church Administration” were presented by Mr. J. Stuart 
Hamilton, of the Advertising Department of the “Indepen- 
dent.” At another session discussions were held on Office 
Organization, Field Supervision, Grants to Dependent 
Fields and Methods of Raising Funds, opened by Board 
Administrators. City Missions had a large place on the 
program. Rev. H. F. Swartz, of New York, furnished a 
paper analyzing clearly and setting forth pungently the 
subject of “A Denominational Program for a Given City.” 
This discussion met such vital need that it was decided to 
send a copy of it to every home mission administrator in 
the Council. Then Dr. E. P. Hill, of Chicago, told of “An 
Interdenominational Program for a Given City,” setting 
forth the large achievement already made in that direction 
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in Chicaga. It seemed to some almost as if the kingdom 
of heaven had come to that city by the lake. 


Naturally, for the present year, largest attention was 
given to consideration of work among the “New Americans.” 
“The Immigrant Field” was presented by Peter Roberts, of 
the International Y. M. C. A., ““How to Secure Leaders for 
the Work” by Rev. W. P. Shriver, **The Status of Mission- 
ary Work at Ellis Island” by Rev. R. L. Breed, and the 
“Possibilities of Protestantism Among American Italians” 
by Frederick H. Wright. 


The standing committee of the Home Missions Council on 
Immigrant Work, through its chairman, Dr. Hubert C. 
Herring, presented a preliminary report concerning the work 
now being done by the various denominations in this country. 


Taken as a whole the Institute amounted to more even 
than its projectors had anticipated. One of its chief values 
was the mutual acquaintance and Christian fellowship gene- 
rated. Men who have been carrying the enormous burden of 
Christianizing a whole continent are greatly strengthened by 
becoming acquainted with each other and by sharing their 
several discoveries and planning to grapple the task unitedly. 


On motion it was accepted and adopted. 
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RECRUITING THE HOME MISSION FORCE 


The report of the special committee was read by Rey. 
Dr. L. C. Barnes, a member of the committee, as follows: 


Your Committee on Recruits has held a number of sessions 
during the year. Several of these meetings were in company 
with representatives of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C, A. Two sessions were with Mr. C. D. Hurrey, 
whose relationship to the student work of the Association 
opens an exceedingly important avenue of approach to the 
fine body of college men. Mr. Hurrey, in behalf of the Inter- 
national Committee, arranged to have Mr. Richard H. Ed- 
wards, of the Social Service Department of the International 
Committee, serve as its representative for consultation with 
your Committee. The International Committee has through 
its representatives agreed— 


1. To place the home call adequately on the programs 
of student conferences. 


2. To exploit literature relative to this call. 


3. To promote local study groups on the subject of the 
call of the homeland. 


To accomplish these objects the following procedure has 
been decided upon: 


1. That the Y. M. C. A. through its college agencies 
should bring the great need of men for the home mission 
career before the serious attention of the student body. 


2. The Y. M. C. A. further undertakes to make this call 
a prominent feature in the various summer conferences under 
its care. 


3. The Association will co-operate heartily with the 
Home Missions Council in the preparation of text books and 
other literature to serve for study and publicity. 


In pursuit of these proposals, a member of your Com- 
mittee on Recruits conducted classes at both the Northfield 
and Silver Bay Conferences under the Association’s care. 
Your Committee also decided to prepare a small book pre-. 
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senting definitely the types of opportunities for men, in 
connection with the home mission task. We found it im- 
possible, however, to have this book in readiness in season 
for the summer conferences. We believe nevertheless that a 
little volume of this character should be prepared, and we 
would recommend that the Home Missions Council authorize 
the proper persons to write it and procure its appearance. 


In its negotiations your Committee has found that the 
call for recruits along the lines herein suggested would have 
to present the fact that this is a call to a life career, and 
consequently that the types of home missionary service to 
be cited should be such as may justly receive this inter- 
pretation. 


In consequence of these deliberations on the part of your 
Committee, we desire to recommend to the Home Missions 
Council as follows: 


1. That the Council authorize the preparation of a small, 
practical handbook for use in students’ classes and else- 
where, setting forth the nature of the call for recruits for 
homeland work, and specifying the phases of activity under 
this call without expense to the Council. 


2. That the present Committee be continued; that it be 
instructed to add to its other number persons to the number 
of at least ten; that these constitute a Commission on the 
Problem of Recruiting for Home Mission Service; that the 
Commission include representatives of the various denomina- 
tions and of interdenominational organizations already study- 
ing or officially interested in this problem. 


3. That this Commission prepare as full a report as 
possible for presentation to the several agencies which, may 
be represented on the Commission and to the Home Missions 
Council at its next annual meeting. 


On motion the report was accepted and adopted. 
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COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations presented the following 
report: 


Your Committee on Nominations respectfully submit the 
following nominations: 


For members of the Executive Committee. 
Term expiring in 1917. 
S. L. Morris, D.D. A. S. Lloyd, D.D. 
Charles H. Beck, D.D. C. Whitney, D.D. 
William T. Demarest. 
Term expiring in 1915: 
Grant K. Lewis, 
In the place of I. N. McCash, D.D. 
Term expiring in 1916: 


Charles M. Boswell, D.D. 
In the place of Robert Forbes, D.D., deceased 


For members of the Standing Committees. 
General Co-operation 
Ward Platt, D.D., Chairman. 


W. F. McMurry, D.D. H. L. Morehouse, D.D. 
R. A. Hutchison, D.D. S. L. Morris, D.D. 
Alfred Wm. Anthony, D.D. Grant K. Lewis 


Immigrant Work 
Hubert C. Herring, D. D., Chairman 


E. H. Rawlings, D.D. Howard B. Grose, D.D. 
Rev. W. P. Shriver A. Stewart Hartman, D.D. 
C. E. Schaeffer, D.D. Rev. Reuben L. Breed 
te Ce Barnes, oD: 
Literature 
Joseph Ernest McAfee, Chairman 
Rey. G. F. Sutherland Rev. H. F. Swartz 


Rev. John M. Moore Wiliam T. Demarest 
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City Work 
Rev. H. F. Swartz, Chairman 
C. H. Richards, D.D. C. M. Boswell, D.D. 
Rev. W. P. Shriver Howard W. Smith, D.D. 


Indian Missions 
Thomas C. Moffett, D.D., Chairman 


Fred E. Tasker E. M. Wistar 

Henry W. Jessup John W. Wood 

C. J. Ryder, D.D. C. L. White, D.D. 

C. M. Boswell, D.D. H. Paul Douglass, D.D. 


Exceptional Groups 
John M. Moore, D.D., Chairman 
C. L. Thompson, D.D. C. Whitney, D.D. 
Rey. R. L. Breed H. L. Morehouse, D.D. 


Spanish-Speaking Peoples 
H. Paul Douglass, D.D., Chairman 
John Dixon, D.D. A. G. Kynett, D.D. 
W. A. Hale F. D. Bovard, D.D. 
Rural Fields 
Warren H. Wilson, D.D., Chairman 


William Ewing, D.D. Rev. G. W. Muckley 
Rey. E. De S. Brunner J.C. Kunzmann, D.D. 
Paul de Schweinitz, D.D. F. D. Bovard, D.D. 


O. W. Powers, D.D. 
COMMITTEE OF SEVEN ON UNITED MISSIONARY 


CAMPAIGN 
Joseph Ernest McAfee Rev. H. F. Swartz 
Rev. John M. Moore (N. Y.) Rev. G. F. Sutherland 
R. A. Hutchison, D.D. William T. Demarest 


J. H. Poorman 


We recommend that the appointment of a “Commission of 
Ten on a National Program of Co-operative Advance,” also 
of a “Committee on Chaplains in the U. S. Navy” be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee with power. 


On motion the report was accepted and adopted, and those 
nominated were appointed to the committees named. 
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TYPES OF CHURCHES AND FEDERATIONS 


On motion of Rev. Dr. A. W. Anthony, it was resolved to 
adopt the definitions of types of Federations and Churches, 
as approved by the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, as follows: 


(1) A LOCAL FEDERATION is an interdenominational 
body whose members are elected by the membership of the 
several local churches, or are appointed by committees or 
officials of these respective churches as representative of the 
entire church. 


(2) A STATE FEDERATION is an interdenominational 
body the members of which are elected or otherwise officially 
appointed as representatives of the denominational organiza- 
tions within the State. 


(3) 4 UNION CHURCH is an organization for worship 
and the exercise of ecclesiastical functions locally, the mem- 
bers of which sever connection with other churches and have 
membership in this alone. It is an undenominational church. 


Nate.—The above is the common use of the term “‘union 
church.” In Pennsylvania, however, the Reformed Church 
in the United States (Dutch) and the Reformed Church in 
America (Dutch) have many churches, which are really 
Federated Churches, but are called Union Churches. 


(4) 4 FEDERATED CHURCH is a combination of two 
or more churches, usually small and weak, each preserving its 
own ecclesiastical existence and connections with its own 
denomination, but as one local church, employing one pastor 
and usually maintaining all services in common. Within it 
benevolences for missionary enterprises are cultivated and 
gifts are sent to the several denominational headquarters as 


agreed upon. 


(5) In want of a better designation; we would suggest the 
term INTERDENOMINATIONAL CHURCH as applicable 
to a church composed of individuals who do not sever con- 
nection with their several home churches, but unite for local 
church purposes in a common organization and thus main- 
tain a dual church relationship. 
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COMMITTEES 


On motion the special Committee on Home Mission Week 
and the special Committee on Co-operation with Foreign 
Mission Boards were discharged, with the thanks of the 
Council. 


On motion it was resolved to continue the special com- 
mittees on Home Mission Institute and Missionary Exhibit 
at the Panama Exposition. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1915. 


On motion it was resolved, That the Executive Committee 
be authorized to provide for a three days’ session for the 
Annual Meeting of 1915. 


THANKS OF THE COUNCIL 


On motion the thanks of the Council were extended to the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions and the Methodist 
Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions for their hospitality, 
and also to those who had prepared and read papers before 
the Council. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Freeman D. Bovard, after 
which the Council adjourned. 
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